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PETER  JOHNSON , Efquire, 


Dear  Sir, 

Your  Chara&er  in  the 
literary  world  is  too  well  known  to 
receive  any  additional  luftre  from 
my  pen.  In  private  and  in  public 
life,  the  excellency  of  your  condudt 
has  been  equally  confpicuous  ; as 
is  clearly  evinced  by  the  high 
efLem  of  ail  who  know  you. 
Not  to  mention  the  happinefs 
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of  your  friendfhip,  your  diftin- 
guifhed  learning,  as  a Gentleman 
and  a Scholar,  adorned  with  every 
focial  virtue  and  found  principle 
of  religion  and  morality,  has  ena- 
bled you  to  difcharge  the  various 
duties  of  life  with  honor  and 
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dignity  to  yourfelf,  and  com- 
fort and  happinefs  to  all  around 
you.  Forgive,  dear  Sir,  the  li- 
berty I have  taken  in  thus  freely 
addrefling  you  in  the  language  of 
. truth,  dictated  by  a heart  full  of 
refpedt  and  gratitude.  Your  per- 
miflion  to  dedicate  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing Pages,  is  an  additional 
mark  of  your  kindnefs  and 
friendfhip  for  one,  who  muft  ever 

think 
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think  it  an  honor  to  fubfcribe 
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himfelf, 

* . 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  Friend, 
and  obedient 

humble  Servant, 
THOMAS  WITHERS, 

York,  i 5th  March , 1794. 
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To  the  READER. 


HE  followingTreatifeontheERRORS 


and  Defects  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion was  written  prior  to  that  on  the  Ufe 
and  Abufe  of  Medicine,  and  has  been  in  the 
Author’s  poffeffion  near  twenty  years.  On 
re-examination  it  appears  to  contain  ob- 
fervations  not  unworthy  to  be  made  pub- 
lic; for  if  errors  in  education  are  corrected, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  errors  in  practice 
will  be  lefs  frequent , and  confequently 

the  abufe  of  medicine  lefs  to  be  com- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IT  is  intended,  as  introductory  to  the  follow- 
ing  pages  on  Medical  Education,  to  make 
a few  remarks  on  the  Neglect  of  that  Me- 
thod of  Study,  which  is  belt  adapted  for 
obviating  the  defeCts,  correcting  the  errors* 
and  forwarding  the  improvements  of  medicine. 
For  it  generally  happens,  that  if  arts  and 
fciences  be  at  firlt  cultivated  on  a narrow 
contracted  plan,  the  mind  is  fo  prone  to  fall 
under  the  influence  of  indolence  or  prejudice, 
as  to  feel  itfelf  afterwards  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  cultivate  them  in  a liberal  and  ex- 
tenfive  manner. 

The  conduCt  therefore  of  thofe  phyficians 
ought  not  to  be  pafled  over  in  filence,  who 
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have  illiberally  attempted  to  explode  all  reafon- 
ing  in  the  art  of  medicine.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  chofen  to  rank  themfelves,  or  who 
are  defervedly  ranked  by  others,  under  the  clafs 
of  Empirics,  too  numerous  indeed  in  every  age, 
have  in  general  been  in  their  profeffion  as  illite- 
rate and  fhallow,  as  in  their  manners  proud 
and  overbearing*.  By  fuch  aiTumed  carriage, 
it  may  be  concluded,  they  would  acquire  with 
fome  a degree  of  dignity  and  importance,  tfhich 
on  juft  grounds  they  were  confcious  to  them- 
felves that  they  had  no  right  toexpedl.  Empiri- 
cifm,  by  the  moft  learned  part  of  the  faculty, 
has  ever  been  held  in  high  contempt,  and  juftly 
regarded  as  a great  hinderance  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  knowledge.  Fortunately  for 
the  caufe  of  our  profefiion,  there  is  not  an 
univerfity  in  the  prefent  age,  where  medicine 
is  taught  on  an  empirical  plan.  The  fu- 
periority  of  Dogmatifm  is  no  lefs  clear  in  argu- 
ment, than  evident  from  experience f.  After 

inftindt, 

* Empirics  are  fuch  perfons  as  have  no  true  knowledge 
of  phyfical  pra&ice,  but  venture  upon  obfervation  only. — 
They  prattice  by  rote,  without  rational  grounds. — Empiri- 
cifm  fignifies  quackery.  Johnson. 

-j-  A dogmatic  is  one  who  prattifes  phyfic  on  eftablilhed 
principles,  and  is  placed  in  contrail  with  the  empiric,  who, 
being  unlearned,  has  no  fettled  notions  in  his  profeifion. 
Dogmatifm  is  oppofed  to  quackery.  Johnson. 
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inftindt,  reafon  is  our  fafed  guide.  The  prac- 
tice of  an  empiric,  being  founded  on  no  folid 
rational  principles,  mull  ever  be  vague  and 
fludluating,  if  not  rafli  and  highly  dangerous. 
He  negledts  the  dudy  of  anatomy,  and  feems 
in  effedt  to  defpife  all  invedigations  into  the 
ftrudlure  and  ufes  of  the  different  parts,  and  to 
defert  all  phyfiological  inquiries  concerning  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy.  So  many  cafes 
occur  in  pradtice,  which  are  eafily  afcertained 
by  the  powers  of  reafon,  but  which  muff  ever 
remain  obfcure,  if  not  unaccountable  to  em- 
pirics, that  we  cannot  but  pity  thofe  credulous 
perfons,  who,  through  ignorance,  fuffer  from 
their  weak,  unlkilful,  and  ralh  treatment  of 
difeafes. 

« 

Before  an  empiric  can  pradtife  phyfic  with 
fuccefs,  he  ought  certainly  to  have  acquired 
not  only  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hidories 
of  the  different  genera  of  difeafes  ; but,  what  is 
of  more  confequence,  of  the  different  fpecies  and 
varieties  which  have  occurred.  It  muff  how- 
ever be  confeffed,  that  there  are  no  empirical 
writings  in  medicine  which,  with  the  lead 
color  of  truth,  can  be  faid  to  contain  fuch  a 
dock  of  hidorical  learning.  Here  therefore 
?he  empiric  mud  experience  in  his  imaginary 
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fyftem,  a moft  material  defedt.  He  mufl  ac- 
knowledge that  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  this 
difficulty,  the  light  of  reafon  can  alone  dircdt 
him.  But  he  will  have  the  mortification  to 
feel  his  mental  powers  enervated  by  difufe. 
He  will  find  that  to  obtain  an  accurate  account 
of  medical  fadts,  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of 
ftudying  dogmatical  writings.  Thefe  he  cannot 
but  perufe  under  every  difadvantage,  when  he 
is  not  only  prejudiced  againft  them,  but  igno- 
rant of  anatomy  and  of  the  inftitutions  of 
medicine. 


Befides,  the  empiric  would  do  well  to  fearch 
more  narrowly  into  what  paffes  within  himfelf. 
He  would  then  foon  be  convinced,  that  he  is 
not  what  he  pretends ; and  would  naturally  be 
led  to  doubt  the  exigence  of  a real  empiric. 
To  reafon  is  a natural  fundlion  of  the  mind  of 
man.  The  propenfity  to  it  is  altogether  irre- 
fiftible.  For  any  one  to  attempt  to  forbid  him- 
felf the  ufe  of  reafoning,  is  equally  as  abfurd, 
as  if  he  ffiould  refolve,  while  his  organs  of 
vifion  were  perfe&ly  found  and  expofed  to  a 
fair  light,  that  he  would  not  fee,  however  in- 
diftindtly,  a fingle  objedt  before  him.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  every  phyfician 
muft  neceffarily  reafon,  but  with  this  material 

difference, 
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difference,  that  he  who  belt  underftands  his 
fubjed,  will  reafon  upon  it. with  the  greateft 
juftnefs.  For  he,  who  is  able  accurately  to 
deted  the  fallacy  of  another’s  reafoning,  is 
mod  capable  of  avoiding  fallacy  in  his  own  * 
and  the  being  confcious  of  errors  is  a powerful 
motive  to  keep  us  on  our  guard  againft  them. 

There  are  thofe,  who  declare  themfelves  pro- 
fefted  enemies  to  theory,  and  yet  who  argue  in 
medicine  in  a manner  truly  ridiculous  ; who 
obftinately  rejed  the  reafonings  of  others,  how- 
ever excellently  founded  ; affed  to  difbelievc, 
what  in  reality  they  do  not  comprehend  ; ad- 
vance, through  ignorance,  theories  of  their  own 
the  moft  extravagant ; and  draw  concluffons 
from  principles  of  the  moft  dubious  nature, 
with  the  fame  confident  affurance,  as  from  the 
beft  eftablifhed  fads*.  To  render  therefore  our 
reafonings  in  medicine  fafe,  the  theory  ought 
to  be  ftudied  in  its  utmoft  extent. 

It  is  an  opinion  advanced  by  the  late  cele* 
brated  Dr.  Cullen,  whofe  medical  reading  was 
confefiedly  great,  that  falfe  fads  are  more 

numerous 


* See  the  learned  pr.  Percival’s  EfTays,  vol.  I.  page  43. 
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numerous  than  falfe  theories.  The  obfervation 
I apprehend  is  ftriCtly  juft.  Hence  an  in- 
fuperable  difficulty  occurs  to  the  empiric ; for 
how  ihall  he  be  capable  of  diftinguifhing  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  who  has  declared 
himfelf  averfe  to  reafoning.  The  human  body 
is  of  a complicated  ftrudure,  and  its  diforders, 
as  well  as  their  caufes,  are  numerous  and 
varioufly  combined.  Hence  the  indifpenfable 
neceflity  of  inquiring  minutely  into  the  laws  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  •,  and  into  thofe  too  of  the 
animal  economy,  confidered  as  a chymical 
mixt,  an  hydraulic  engine,  and  a mechanical 
machine-,  in  order  that  the  phyfician  may  be 
able,  not  only  to  practife  his  arc  with  fuccefs, 
but  even  judicioufly  to  collect  the  fads  which 
fall  under  his  obfervation*.  To  the  want  of 
fuch  knowledge,  may  indifputably  be  attri- 
buted in  part  that  irnmenfe  multiplicity  of 
inaccuracies  and  contradictions,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  relation  of  medical  facts.  Hence 
caufes  have  often  been  miftaken  for  effects,  and 
ftill  oftener  effeds  for  caufes  the  hiftories  of 
difeafes  have  been  drawn  up  without  method  ; 

their 

Lettures  on  the  lnjlitutions  of  Medicine , by  the  late  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  from  his  great  genius  and  deep  erudition  was 
wont  to  confider  every  fubject  in  its  moll  extenfive  point  of 
view. 
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their  fymptoms  rarely  enumerated  in  that  order, 
in  which  they  occur  in  nature*  and  the  practice 
has  been  overloaded  with  a rude  indigefted  heap 
ot  ineffectual  medicines,  and  often  rendered 
pernicious  by  the  imprudent  ufe  of  efficacious 
ones. 

Empiricifm  indeed  is  not  fuperior  to  dog- 
matiim  in  a iingle  point.  For  that  phyfician 
doc^  not  merit  the  name  of  a dogmatic*,  who 
is  not  equally  as  inquifitive  after  the  attain- 
ment or  ufeful  fads,  as  any  empiric  whatever* 
and  who  does  not  rate  them  at  as  high  a value. 
In  this  boafted  part  of  the  empiric’s  plan,  the 
dogmatic  is  at  lead  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
him,  unlels  it  may  be  confidered  as  a difadvan- 
tage  to  be  poffeffed  of  greater  medical  erudition* 
nicer  habit  of  difcernment,  and  fuperior  force; 
of  reafoning. 


But  the  abufe  of  theory,  as  well  as  the  neg- 
le6t  ot  it,  has  added  largely  to  the  abufe  of  me- 
dicine. 1 heory  is  the  application  of  general 
rules,  cautioufly  founded  on  farts,  to  regulate 
and  explain  particulars  f.  This  is  the  light. 


* Vid.  page  6. 

1 Fcrgufon’s  Ledtures  on  Moral  Philofopliy. 
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in  which  theory  in  a philofophical  fenfe  ought 
to  be  under  flood ; although  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  that  term  has  often  been  abfurdly 
uied  to  convey  a very  different  meaning  R Is 
notorious,  that  one  of  the  greateft  abufes  ot  the 
theory  of  medicine  has  arifen  from  fubftituting 
vague  hypothetical  opinions  without  the  ieaft 
fhadow  of  fupport,  in  the  place  of  theories  well 
eftablifhed  in  fad.  Unfortunately  examples  of 
this  nature  fometinrtes  occur  in  many  or  our 
tnoft  correct  medical  writings,  but  they  abound 
in  thofe  of  an  inferior  order. 

I am  no  enemy  to  hypothefes,  treated  as  fuch; 
becaufe,  under  the  diredion  of  men  of  fenfe, 
they  have  frequently  tended  to  forward  the 
progrefs  of  fcicnce.  We  often  at  firft  fuppofe 
a thing  to  be  true,  which  afterwards  we  con- 
firm by  fads,  deduced  from  a careful  obferva- 
tion  of  nature.  Here  the  fuppofition  proves 
of  real  utility.  The  chief  caufe  of  our  com- 
plaint is,  that  their  inventors,  naturally  too 
partial  to  their  own  hypothefes,  are  apt  to  forget 
their  proper  ufe,  and  abfurdly  to  confider  them 
as  well  attefted  theories. 

But  no  man,  to  whom  the  care  of  health 

and  life  is  intruded,  Ihould  ever  dare  fo 

to 
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to  trifle  with  his  charge,  as  to  found  his 
practice  on  imaginary  principles.  No  pru- 
dent phyfician  fhould  ever  give  the  lead 
credit  to  a theory,  which  might  influence  his 
practice,  unlefs  it  were  well  fupported  by 
fads ; and,  as  a late  eminent  profeflor  of 
medicine  exprefied  it,  terminated  at  laft  in  a 
fact  itfelf*.  It  is  the  negled  of  fuch  theories 
as  thofe,  fuch  general  fundamental  principles, 
which  makes  empiricifm  truly  contemptible; 
and  it  is  the  careful  cultivation  of  them,  which 
dignifies  the  dogmatic,  renders  his  pradice 
more  fuccefsful  to  his  patients,  as  well  as  more 
fatisfadory  to  himfelf. 

But  where  the  dogmatic  has  aflumed  his 
principles  on  flight  foundation,  unfupported 
by  fads  and  experience,  and  then  attempts  to 
regulate  the  condud  of  his  pradice  by  the 
erroneous  guidance  of  falfe  dodrines,  he  infults 
common  fenle,  and  moft  materially  injures  the 
public.  For  falfe  theory,  it  is  well  known, 
has  often  led  to  unfuccefsful  pradice.  Falfe 

c 


* Leftures  on  the  Inf  it  ut  ions  of  Medicine,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gregory,  who  was  a man  of  the  grcateft  caution  and 
founded  judgment,  as  well  as  deeped  erudition. 
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theory  introduced  the  fatal  error  of  admi- 
niftering  heating  remedies,  in  the  treatment 
of  inflammatory  diforders.  F'alfe  theory  in- 
duced fome  of  the  antients,  in  oppofition  to  the 
loudefi:  calls  of  inltindt,  to  deny  their  patients, 
during  the  firft  two  or  three  days  of  inflam- 
matory fevers,  the  indulgence  of  a little  water 
to  quench  a thirft,  no  lels  infupportable  in 
itfelf,  than  dangeroufly  tending  to  aggravate 
the  complaint.  Van  Helmont  is  faid  to  have 
died  of  a pleurify,  becaufe  from  theory  he 
refufed  to  be  bled.  Erafiftratus,  from  theore- 
tical views,  taught  his  followers,  that  bleeding 
and  purging  in  any  diforder  whatever  was  an 
abfurd  and  pernicious  pradtice;  in  confequence 
of  which  extravagant  dodtrine  he  may  in  all 
probability  have  been  accetfary  to  the  death  of 
numbers  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Lieutaud 
mentions  a phyfician,  who,  from  erroneous 
principles,  attempted  to  remove  a diforder  by 

bleeding  his  patient  a hundred  times  within  a 
• • • • 

year,  by  which  ratfli  treatment  his  ftrength  was 
exhaufted  and  his  conftitution  deftroyed.  In- 
numerable examples  indeed  might  be  colledted 
to  prove  the  bad  effedts  of  ill-founded  theories, 
which  ought  to  be  as  feverely  decried,  as  good 
ones  defervedly  fupported.  But  here  we  may 
remark,  how  weak  the  judgment  of  thofe  who 

would 
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would  reject  all  theory  from  the  practice  of 
medicine,  becaufe,  when  abufed,  it  has  been 
productive  of  pernicious  confequences.  As 
■well  might  we  deny  the  utility  of  reafon  and 
of  fpeech,  bellowed  by  indulgent  heaven  on 
man  alone,  in  heightening  the  pleafures  of 
fociety,  and  affilling  in  the  conduct  of  human 
affairs ; becaufe  we  fo  frequently  find  that 
reafon  is  erroneous,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeech 
abufed  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  a difgrace 
to  the  human  underftanding.  If  the  found 
doctrines  of  the  inftitutions  of  medicine  lie 
too  much  buried  amidft  the  copious  rubbilh 
of  ignorance  and  falfehood  ; a fpirited  defire 
of  improvement  will  excite  the  endeavors 
of  men  of  genius,  to  extricate  them  with  all 
polfible  induftry  and  fuccefs. 

To  depreciate  the  value  of  theory  and  keep 
in  countenance  a jealous  tribe  of  empirics, 
it  has  been  advanced  by  fome  that,  however 
phyficians  may  differ  in  their  principles,  they 
agree  in  their  practice.  But  it  may  be  affirmed 
on  the  bell  authorities  that  this  alfertion  is  as 
falfe  in  fact,  as  it  is  abfurd  in  contemplation. 
Any  one  who  is  at  all  converfant  in  medical 
writings,  either  antient  or  modern,  cannot  but 
know  that  there  are  many  important  diffe- 
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rences  in  the  pradice  of  phyficians.  Befides, 
although  in  words  there  fhould  be  a near 
agreement  both  as  to  their  theory  and  their 
method  of  cure  ; yet  in  pradice,  where  difeafes 
prefent  themfelves  much  complicated,  imper- 
fedly  formed,  in  various  ftages,  and  with  va- 
rious afpeds,  the  treatment  of  fimilar  com- 
plaints will  in  many  inftances  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  different  praditioners  to  have  been 
extremely  different.  But  where  phyficians  have 
difiimilar  theories  and  contrary  opinions  con- 
cerning the  ufe  and  operations  of  remedies  ; 
where  fome  pradife  with  principles,  and  others 
without  how  is  it  poffible  to  conceive  that 
fuch  men  fhould  not  confiderably  vary  in  their 
judgment  on  the  refpedive  indications,  and 
confequently  on  the  method  of  cure.  Ex- 
perience itfelf  concurs  with  reafon  in  eftablifh- 
ing  this  unqueftionable  truth-,  and  often  indeed 
the  difappointed  patient  finds  among  prac- 
titioners a mod  material  difference  of  treat- 
ment, his  ignorance  of  which  he  has  the 
greateft  caufe  to  lament. 

Thefe  obfervations  feem  fufficient  to  en- 
force the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  ftudy  of 
medicine,  with  the  exadeft  caution,  as  well  as 
with  the  moft  liberal  and  extended  views  of 
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icience;  and  they  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  expofe 
the  dangerous  effefts  of  low  quackilh  arts, 
which  are  difgraceful  to  our  profefiion,  and 
of  fiimfy  hypothefes,  miftaken  for  theoretical 
truths,  eftablifhed  in  nature  and  founded  on 
experience. 


OBSERVA- 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THU 


ERRORS  and  ABUSES 

or 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  errors  and  abuses  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation are  a very  important  fubjedt,  and 
deferve  a ferious  confideration.  Many  of  the 
abufes  of  medicine,  which  take  place  to  the 
great  detriment  of  fociety,  originate  from  the 
want  of  proper  inftrudtion.  Several  medical 
pradtitioners  engage  in  their  profeffion,  with 
little  or  no  education;  and  fome  indeed  without 
having  attended  even  a finglecourfeof  anatomical 
ledtures.  Age,  good  connections,  induftry,  re- 
gular conduct,  a fociable  difpofition,  and  a mild 
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pliant  temper,  together  with  fome  confufed 
fcattered  ideas  of  a few  common  difeafes,  col- 
lected chiefly  from  cafual  obfervations  on  the 
practice  of  others,  conftitute  the  means  by 
which  many  acquire  a confiderable  reputation 
in  the  healing  art.  Such  practitioners  can 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
their  profeffion  •,  their  reafonings  muft  be  weak 
and  fuperficial  j and  their  judgment  concerning 
the  feat,  nature,  caufes  and  cure  of  difeafes, 
ill  founded  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.— 
But  where  life  and  health  are  the  Hake,  who 
can  rifle  a greater  ? And  when  a man  has 
really  loft  his  health,  and  finds  himfelf  laboring 
under  a complaint,  become  incurable  by  ill 
treatment,  what  is  there  then  that  he  would 
not  do  to  regain  it  ? 

Now  if  in  the  common  routine  of  bufinefs, 
fo  much  danger  and  fo  many  difficulties  occur 
to  practitioners  who  have  had  little  or  no  in- 
ftruCtion,  what  muft  be  the  confequence  where 
cafes  are  obfeure  and  of  difficult  inveftigation  ? 
Will  not  one  diforder  be  continually  miftaken 
for  another  ? Will  not  a practice  totally  bp- 
pofite  to  the  real  nature  of  the  difeafe  be  con- 
tinually adopted  *,  and  medicines  exhibited, 

which  tend  to  increafe  and  even  fix  the  com- 
plaint, 
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plaint,  rather  than  to  remove  it  ? — But  to  pafs 
from  thefe  melancholy  refle&ions,  (which  ex- 
perience but  too  much  judifies)  I (hall  proceed 
to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  errors  and  abufes 
of  medical  education , which  though  they  can 
have  but  little  effect  on  the  prelent,  may  add 
fomewhat  to  the  improvement  of  the  rifing 
generation. 

But  before  I proceed  to  mention  the  par- 
ticular abufes  of  medical  education,  permit  me 
to  give  a caution  or  two  to  parents  and  guar- 
dians concerning  the  natural  capacity  and  general 
health  of  thofe,  who  are  intended  to  pradtife 
the  healing  art;  an  art  of  all  others  the  molt 
noble  and  the  mod  ufeful  to  mankind,  when 
cultivated  by  men  of  experience,  erudition, 
and  judgment. 

Where  there  is  a natural  defeft  of  underjlanding , 
it  is  impoflible  for  any  one  to  engage  in  the 
profeffion  of  medicine  with  fuccefs  either  to 
himfelf  or  others  With  refpeft  to  himfelf,  if 
his  livelihood  depend  upon  his  bufinefs,  he 
will  probably  want  the  neceffaries  of  life,  or 
be  a condant  burden  to  his  friends  ; and  with 
refpect  to  his  patients,  common  fenle  will  de- 
termine what  mud  be  the  unavoidable  confe- 
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quence  to  them.  This  is  a defeat  too  which 
almoil  every  one  at  firft  fight  can  difcover, 
except  thofe  only  who  are  as  weak  as  himfelf, 
or  blindly  prejudiced  in  his  favor.  There  are 
many  profefiions,  honorable  in  themfelves  and 
ul'eful  to  mankind,  in  which  a perfon  of  mode- 
rate parts  may  ftand  a fair  chance  to  fucceed. 
But  in  medicine  it  is  otherwife  *,  for  here  the 
practitioner  is  either  a blefilng  or  a curfe  in  the 
place  where  he  lives,  and  if  he  does  not  do 
good,  he  muft  in  his  practice  be  continually 
doing  harm  to  thofe  who  are  unfortunately 
committed  to  his  care. 

Befides  an  obvious  want  of  underftanding  in 
fome,  there  are  others  in  whom  the  deficiency 
is  more  latent,  but  not  lefs  pernicious  in  its 
effects  on  fociety.  Perfons  of  this  defcription 
have  an  appearance  of  underfianding  •,  and,  by 
time  and  induftry,  may  acquire  a tolerable 
notion  of  fome  common  medical  fadts,  which 
they  may  be  able  to  bring  forward  in  writing 
or  converfation.  But  then  they  have  no  folidity 
or  bafis,  on  which  to  eftablifh  the  pradtice  of  a 
phyfician.  Their  judgment,  when  put  to  the 
teft,  is  not  found  ; and  the  knowledge  which 
they  feem  to  poflefs,  is  generally  mifapplied. 
In  converfation  with  them,  a pradtitioner  of 

abilities 
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abilities  and  experience  is  fometimes  furprifed 
to  find  the  abfurd  arguments  which  they  ad- 
vance, and  the  erroneous  opinions  which  they 
fupport  with  warmth  concerning  the  nature, 
cauies,  and  cure  of  diforders.  Suppofing  them 
to  have  a tolerable  fhare  of  underftanding,  he 
feels  fomewhat  difpleafed  at  their  obftinacy  ; 
but  knowing  the  real  defedt  of  their  natural 
abilities,  the  folution  of  the  difficulty  is  ob- 
vious ; and  if  he  be  then  offended  at  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  reafonings,  the  fault  is  his  own. 
Medical  men  of  this  charadter,  are  often  forward 
and  affuming  •,  for  they  generally  poffefs  that 
degree  of  pride  and  low  cunning,  which  in- 
ftindtively  leads  them  to  put  on  a good  affu- 
rance,  as  being  in  fome  meafure  a malk  for 
their  defedts*-,  but  in  their  profeffion  they  are 
without  depth,  without  judgment,  and  without 

d z dif- 


# Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  blind 
Man’s  erring  judgment,  and  mifguide  the  mind. 

What  the  weak  head  with  ftrongeft  bias  rules. 

Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny’d, 

She  gives,  in  large  recruits,  of  needful  pride ; 

For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  fouls,  we  find 

What  wants  in  blood  and  fpirits,  fwell’d  with  wind: 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  fteps  in  to  our  defence. 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  fenfe. 

Pope's  Efay  on  Critici/m. 
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difcrimination ; and  their  pradice  and  expe- 
rience is  altogether 

Rudis  indigejtaque  moles. 

If  a perfon  of  this  defcription  intend  to  be 
bold  in  his  treatment  of  a difeafe,  he  difdains 
the  boundaries  by  which  others  of  found  judg- 
ment regulate  their  pradice,  and,  by  unwar- 
rantable rafhneis,  fports  dangeroufly  with  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-creatures  ; or  if  he  wifh  to 
be  cautious  in  his  method  of  treatment,  he  is 
fo  perfedly  ufelefs,  as  on  the  other  hand  to 
allow  the  diforder  to  gain  ftrength  by  delay. 

Parents  or  guardians  of  good  fenfe,  will  often 
of  themfelves  make  a full  difcovery  of  any 
defed  of  underftanding.  In  this  cafe  they 
fhould  be  Ready  in  refufing  their  confent  to 
the  predilection  of  youth,  or  the  injudicious 
advice  of  their  ignorant  companions.  But  if 
near  relations  or  friends  may  fometimes  be 
thought  prejudiced  or  partial,  let  them  confult 
with  others,  on  whofe  judgment  they  can  rely 
with  confidence  •,  and  who  will  not  be  afraid 
to  give  them  an  honeft  opinion,  without  flattery 
on  the  one  hand  or  l'everity  on  the  other. 
Sometimes  even  when  we  have  not  a friend 
to  do  it,  an  enemy  unfolicited  will  make  the 
unwelcome  difcovery  j and  this  is  one  advan- 
tage 
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rage  among  others,  which  men  of  lenfe  may 
derive  from  their  enemies.  Sometimes  too  thofe 
perfons  who  have  fuperintenaed  their  education 
in  their  early  years,  may  be  able  to  give  ufeful 
hints  on  this  fubject.  But  by  whatever  means 
the  natural  want  of  underhand ing  be  dil'co- 
vered,  let  it  be  the  fixt  and  invariable  guide 
of  conduft  to  parents  and  guardians,  to  prevent 
young  men  ot  that  predicament  from  engaging 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcience  of  medicine,  which 
even  to  men  of  genius  is  a difficult  and  arduous 
undertaking. 

The  next  hint  I would  give  to  parents  and 
guardians  is  concerning  the  natural  ccnjlitution 
and  general  health  of  thofe  committed  to  their 
care;  for  if  that  point  be  not  duly  attended  to, 
all  labor  and  expence  in  their  education 
may  probably  be  loft.  The  pra£lice  of  me- 
dicine is  a laborious  employment,  and  requires 
a conftitution,  which,  though  not  robuft,  is 
yet  able  to  undergo  hardlhips  and  fatigue.— 
Nothing  is  more  unfavorable  to  a young  man, 
engaged  in  this  profeffion,  than  to  have  knots  or 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  along  with  a narrow  cheft 
and  delicate  conftitution,  in  which  cafe  the  lungs 
become  tender,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by 
cold  and  various  changes  of  weather.  Fre- 
quent 
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quent  coughs,  fhortnefs  of  breath,  difficult 
lying,  a weak  voice,  and  flying  pains  in  the 
bread,  together  with  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  expectoration  of  vifcid  and  fometimes 
bloody  mucus,  will  difcover  this  date  of 
the  lungs. — Glandular  objlruftions  all'o  in  the 
mefentery *,  are  extremely  unfavorable  to  a me- 
dical dudent.  Tender  relaxed  bowels,  a weak 
irregular  appetite,  pale  fallow  countenance, 
tumid  body,  emaciated  habit,  frequent  diar- 
rheas, and  tranfient  colic  pains,  will  afford  a 
itrong  indication  of  mefenteric  obftruCtions, 
which  are  of  very  ferious  confequence,  and  ought 
therefore  never  to  be  negleCted  at  their  firfl: 
appearance. — If  along  with  fymptoms  of  tu- 
bercles of  the  lungs,  or  obflruCtions  of  the 
mefentery,  there  be  any  external  glandular  fwel- 
lings  in  the  neck  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  cafe  will  dill  be  clearer. 


Thefe 

* “ Mefentery  is  a membrane  beginning  loofely  upon  the 
Joins,  and  is  thence  produced  to  all  the  guts:  It  preferves 
the  jejunum  and  ileum  from  twilling  in  their  periftaltic  or 
vermicular  motion,  and  confines  the  reft  to  their  places.  It 
fuftains  all  the  velfels  going  to  and  from  the  guts,  viz.  arte- 
ries, veins,  lymphaedufts,  lafteals  and  nerves,  and  alfo  con- 
tains many  glands,  called,  from  their  fituation,  mefenteric .” 
Chcfjldor.’s  Anatomy,  page  160. 
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Thefe  and  fuch  like  complaints  are  fo  ob- 
ftinate  and  difficult  to  be  relieved,  and,  when 
relieved,  are  fo  apt  to  return,  that  it  is  almolt 
impoffible  for  any  one,  who  is  much  afflicted 
with  them,  to  engage  fuccefsfully  in  the  practice 
of  the  healing  art.  The  profeffion  of  medi- 
cine, efpecially  in  the  country,  fubjeCts  its  fol- 
lowers to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 
There  is  no  choice  of  feafons  or  of  weather  lefc 
to  themlelves.  Day  and  night  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  readinefs  ; and  any  diforder 
which  they  may  have,  unlefs  it  be  violent 
indeed,  will  hardly  be  admitted  by  their  pa- 
tients as  a fufficient  excufe  for  want  of  attend- 
ance. If  they  be  feized  with  any  return  of 
their  complaint,  they  have  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  take  proper  care  of  themfelves,  efpe- 
cially at  its  commencement,  which  is  generally 
the  principal  and  mod  critical  part  of  medical 
practice,  and  that  on  which  the  fuccels  of  the 
whole  depends.  They  are  frequently  obliged 
to  change  their  houfe  and  bed  in  the  molt 
inclement  feafons,  and  to  take  journeys  of  con- 
fiderable  length,  in  which  very  unfavorable 
circum  dances  occur  from  fevere  weather,  bad 
roads,  inconvenient  ferries,  and  various  unfore- 
feen  accidents. 


For 
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For  thefe  and  other  reafons,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  praftice  of  phyfic  muft  be  a 
dangerous  employment  to  a perfon  of  a weak 
and  delicate  habit,  and  more  efpecially  if  he 
be  a youth  of  fpirir,  who  cannot  eafily  bear  to 
fee  his  equals,  and  much  lels  his  inferiors,  put 
before  him  in  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
his  profeflion.  Young  men  of  this  delicate 
frame  of  body  are  often  pofiefifed  of  the  moft 
enlightened,  noble,  and  generous  minds,  which 
circumftance  renders  their  fufferings  pecu- 
liarly diftreffing  to  their  friends.  They  fre- 
quently will  indeed  forget  themfelves,  make 
light  of  their  own  complaints,  and  pufli  for- 
ward boldly  in  the  career  of  fame,  until  they 
either  accomplilh  their  point  or  nobly  fall  in 
the  caufe.  It  is  a melancholy  reflection  to  fee 
young  men  of  this  excellent  character  engaged 
in  an  undertaking  to  which  they  are  not  equal, 
and  in  the  purfuit  of  which  they  muft  in  ail 
probability  fall  early  victims.  Or  fuppoie  even 
they  fhouid  live  to  eftablilh  their  reputation, 
and  fecure  to  themfelves  an  extenfive  practice, 
above  either  the  impudence  of  the  ignorant  or 
the  calumny  of  the  envious,  what  a mortifica- 
tion muft  it  be  not  only  to  their  friends,  but 
even  to  the  public,  to  fee  young  men  of  that 
character  and  genius,  languifhing  and  dying  of 
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a complaint  at  the  prime  of  life,  of  which  they 
could  neither  forefee  the  danger,  nor  be  con- 
vinced of  the  exiftence,  till  it  were  too  late 
to  remove  it. 

It  is  at  the  fame  time  proper  to  obferve,  that 
if  a ftudent  of  phyfic  be  a man  of  fortune,  he 
will,  though  of  a weak  and  delicate  frame  of 
body,  have  many  advantages  over  another  of  a 
fimilar  conftitution,  but  in  confined  circum- 
ftances.  In  the  firft  place  he  will  molt  pro- 
bably follow  the  profefiion  of  a phyfician,  and 
not  that  of  a furgeon  or  apothecary,  which  two 
laft  profeffions  (and  particularly  that  of  fur- 
gery)  are  certainly  much  more  hazardous  to  a 
weak  conftitution  than  the  firft.  In  the  next 
place,  he  can  have  every  convenience  of  fer- 
vants,  horfes,  carriages.  &c.  to  guard  him 
againft  all  inclement  weather  and  fudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold.  He  may  likewife 
take  up  his  refidence  in  a large  city,  and,  with- 
out inconvenience  to  himfelf,  wait  patiently 
for  fome  years,  until  he  comes  into  full  prac- 
tice. He  may,  if  he  pleafe,  fix  in  the  metro- 
polis, where  the  profefiion  of  phyfic  is  exerciied 
within  a more  limited  circle,  and  in  a regular 
uniform  manner  ; and  confequendy  is  not  near 
fo  dangerous  to  a weak  habit,  as  in  the  country. 

e Befides 
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JBefides  a tender  and  debilitated  conftitution, 
there  are  other  bodily  defers  which  might  be 
mentioned,  as  being  objedionable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic,  fuch  as  deafnefs,  confiderable  im- 
pediments of  fpeech,  any  great  and  vifible  deformity 
of  body , &c.  but  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  on 
particulars,  which  are  fo  obvious  at  firft  fight. 
At  the  lame  time  I mu  ft  obferve,  that  fuch  is 
the  force  of  induftry,  abilities,  and  a good 
education,  that  there  are  fome  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  great  defers  of  this  kind,  do  the 
higheft  honor  to  the  healing  art,  and  far  furpafs 
in  fame  and  fuccefsful  pradice  many  others, 
who  have  every  perfonal  advantage  and  bodily 
endowment,  but  are  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  hiftory  and  cure  of  difeafes. 

Having  made  thefe  previous  necelfary  ob- 
fervations  on  the  natural  capacity  and  geneial 
health  of  thofe,  who  are  bed  qualified  to  enter 
on  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  errors  and  abufes  of  education , 
which  take  place  in  thofe  who  defign  to  pradife 
the  healing  art.  With  a view  to  comprehend 
more  fully  the  principal  branches  of  this  im- 
portant fubjed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
confider  the  want  of  necejfary  preliminary , and 
ornamental  learning  •, — the  want  of  medical  learn- 
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ing  \ — and  fome  other  defers  and  alufes  Of 
education , arifing  from  various  caufes.  Thefe 
laft,  though  too  fhort  in  general  to  form 
diftindt  heads,  cannot  be  properly  introduced 
under  the  firft  or  fecond  head  j and  yet  they 
are  of  too  great  moment  to  be  pafied  over 
in  filence. 

On  the  want  of  necessary  preliminary, 

AND  ORNAMENTAL  LEARNING. 

The  chara&er  of  a phyfician  ought  to  be 
that  of  a gentleman,  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained with  dignity,  but  by  a man  of  literature. 
He  is  much  in  the  world,  and  mixes  in  fociety 
with  men  of  every  defcription.  He  ought 
therefore  to  be  well  acquainted  with  men  and 
manners.  If  a gentleman,  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic,  be  deftitute  of  that  degree  of 
preliminary  and  ornamental  learning,  which  is 
requifite  to  qualify  him  to  adt  with  dignity  and 
propriety  in  his  profeflion,  he  will  be  in  danger 
of  expofing  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  profeflion, 
to  ridicule,  if  not  to  contempt.  Such  a one, 
for  inftance,  if  he  do  but  lpeak  on  any  fubjedt 
either  of  hiftory  or  philofophy,  is  immediately 
out  of  his  depth,  his  thoughts  are  confufed, 
his  language  incorredt,  and  his  conclufions 
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weak  and  erroneous.  Or  if  he  attempt  to  fet 
down  his  thoughts  on  paper,  he  will  probably 
be  fo  defective  in  grammar  and  expreffion,  that 
a fchool-boy  would  be  alhamed  of  his  writing. 
With  a view  therefore  to  prevent  this  defedt  in 
medical  charadters,  which  is  a real  difcredit  to 
the  profeffion,  I (hall  point  out  what  prelimi- 
nary and  ornamental  learning  is  necefiary  for  a 
phyfician  •,  without  on  the  one  hand  leaving 
his  charadter  defedlive,  or  on  the  other  re- 
quiring too  great  mental  exertion,  which  would 
not  only  impair  his  health,  but  ingrofs  too  large 
a portion  of  his  time. 

I pafs  by  the  early  period  of  life,  in  which 
•writing , reading , common  arithmetic , &c.  are 
ufually  acquired. — With  refpedt  to  the  firft 
there  are  phyficians  who  affedt  to  write  a bad 
hand ; but  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  not  to 
write  a legible  hand ; fince  from  the  want  of 
it,  the  mod  dangerous  effedts  may  enfue  to  the 
health  and  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures.  I have 
known,  in  confequence  of  this  defedt,  a poifon 
adminiftered  inftead  of  a fafe  and  innocent  me- 
dicine.— Short-hand  writing  alfo  is  very  ufeful  to 
medical  ftudents  in  taking  notes  at  the  different 
ledtures,  which  they  may  attend.  The  bell  and 
jnoft  perfedt  Ihould  be  learned  at  firftj  as  it  is 

very 
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very  difficult  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  a Ihort- 
hand  which  is  once  attained,  and  to  fubftitute 
another  in  its  place. 

The  learned  languages  foon  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  youth,  and  thefe  indeed  will  amply  repay 
his  labors— I mean  Latin  and  Greek. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  a medical  ftudent. 
Not  to  mention  the  great  lofs  he  muft  fuftain  in 
being  deprived  of  the  pleafure  of  reading  the 
Latin  daffies,  he  will,  without  this  language, 
be  unable  to  ftudy  medicine  to  advantage. 
Many  of  our  bed  medical  authors  have  written 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  being  a language 
univerfally  underftood,  affords  a medium  of 
conveyance  for  the  improvements  of  our  art 
into  every  diftant  region  of  the  world.  In 
foreign  univerfities,  the  profeffiors  of  medicine 
ufually  deliver  their  public  ledtures  in  Latin  ; 
which  indeed  was  formerly  the  cuftom  at  Edin- 
burgh and  other  feminaries  in  this  ifland, 
famous  for  medical  inftrudtion.  Another  ad- 
vantage is,  that  with  the  Latin  tongue  a man 
may  travel  over  the  learned  world,  and  acquire 
knowledge  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  j 
but  without  this  neceffary  language,  he  will 

often 
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often  in  foreign  countries  fit  an  idle  fpe&ator, 
while  others,  of  his  own  age  and  Handing,  are 
making  daily  and  rapid  improvements.  Nay 
without  Latin,  he  will  be  unable  either  to  write 
or  read  a common  medical  prefcription. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  Tongue , it  is  rich, 
harmonious,  and  highly  expreffive ; which  ren- 
ders it  extremely  difficult  to  be  tranflated  into 
other  languages.  There  are  many  excellent 
Greek  writings  in  poetry,  hiftory,  and  other 
branches  of  literature,  which  cannot  but  give 
great  pleafure,  and  afford  much  folid  inftru&ion 
to  young  minds.  But  notwithftanding  my  par- 
tiality for  the  Greek  tongue,  I cannot,  with 
truth,  fay  fo  much  for  its  importance  in  the 
ftudy  of  medicine.  Hippocrates  I revere,  and 
Galen  I admire,  as  fathers  of  the  healing 
art  i and  it  muff  be  confeffed  to  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  mind,  to  trace  the  ufeful 
difcoveries  in  the  hiftory  and  cure  of  diforders, 
which  were  made  by  thofe  immortal  geniuffes*. 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  prefent  age  in 
anatomy,  chymiftry,  and  confequently  in  the 

theory 

* All  the  ufeful  knowjedge  which  is  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  antients,  is  carefully  delivered  in  thofe  of  the 
noidRs,  with  many  important  additions  ar.d  improvements. 
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theory  and  pra£tice  of  phyfic,  is  found  fo  in* 
finitely  to  furpafs  that  of  the  antients,  as  to 
render  far  the  greatefi:  part  of  their  writings  a 
confufed  heap  of  unintelligible  jargon.  And 
how  fhould  it  indeed  be  otherwtfe,  when  they 
did  not  even  know  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
nor  the  pafiage  of  the  chyle  from  the  bowels 
through  the  ladteal  vefiels  and  thoracic  du£t  into 
the  left  fubclavian  vein ; nor  had  any  clear  ideas 
of  the  limphatic  abforbent  vefiels,  of  glandular 
fecretion,  or  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  fyftem.  For  thefe  reafons, 
one  cannot  with  any  color  of  argument  recom- 
mend an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  as  abfolutely  necefiary  to  the  ftudy 
of  medicine.  We  have  no  modern  books  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  and  even  the  attempt  to  do  it 
would  be  pedantic  and  ridiculous.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  many  of  the  technical  terms  in 
medicine  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  but  then 
often  with  fuch  new  ideas  annexed  to  them,  as 
nearly  to  obliterate  their  original  meaning  •,  for 
many  things  which  they  fpoke  of  in  a confufed 
manner,  we  are  able  to  fpeak  of  with  precifion, 
and  Greek  words,  as  well  as  Latin,  are  often 
ufed  by  modern  writers  in  a fenfe  unknown  to 
the  antients. 
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But  though  I by  no  means  confider  a critical 
knowledge  of  Greek,  as  effential  to  a ftudent 
of  phyfic  ; yet  a moderate  knowledge  of  it  is 
certainly  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  and 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  attained,  it  ought 
not  to  be  negledted.  It  would  not  however  be 
advifeable  to  fpend  too  much  time  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  it ; for  with  refpeft  to  its  utility  in  the 
ftudy  of  medicine,  it  will  not  repay  the  time 
and  trouble  necdTary  to  acquire  it.  Yet  fuch  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  it,  as  may  enable  a man 
to  underftand  the  derivation  of  Greek  words, 
fo  commonly  ufed  in  all  the  different  branches 
of  our  profefllon,  is  pleafrng  to  the  mind,  and 
affords  great  afliftance  to  the  memory.  A 
knowledge  like  this  will  be  fufficient  alio  for 
any  one  to  indulge  his  curiofity  in  reading,  in 
the  original  language,  l'ome  of  the  principal 
Greek  writings  of  the  antients  in  the  different 
branches  of  his  profeffion. 

k • 

Befides  the  attainment  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
the  learned  languages,  I muft  recommend  it  to 
the  medical  ftudent  to  acquire  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  The  French 
Lave  always  been  eftegmed  a learned,  and  till 

of 
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of  late  a polilhed  people ; and  many  excellent 
medical  productions  have  originated  from  them. 
After  having  attained  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongue,  the  reading  of  French  will  be  eafily 
acquired,  which  will  open  an  ample  field  of 
improvement,  and  enable  a perfon  to  perufe 
many  excellent  medical  works  written  in  that 
language.  If  he  be  able  alfo  to  write  and 
fpeak  French  with  tolerable  eafe  and  correCt- 
nefs,  it  will  be  a ffcill  greater  advantage  j for 
this  may  be  of  fingular  fervice  in  travelling 
through  foreign  countries,  where  the  French 
language  is  generally  underftood.  It  will  in- 
deed require  fome  time  and  pains  to  read, 
write,  and  lpeak  French  ; but  the  probable 
utility  of  it  in  his  future  ftudies,  will  amply 
repay  him  in  a profefiional  view,  not  to  men- 
s tion  the  very  great  fatisfadion  which  mull 
| ar,fe  to  an  inquifitive  mind,  from  perufing  in 
the  French  language  many  beautiful  claffical 
and  other  learned  productions. 

j I mult  likewife  earneftly  caution  the  medical 
I ftudent  not  to  negleCt  his  native  tongue , which 
is  an  error  too  common  in  this  country*.  A 
| gentleman  ought  to  be  well  intruded  in  the 

f Englijh 

* Vid.  Sheridan's  Profodial  Grammar. 
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Englijh  language , fo  as  to  be  able  to  write  and 
fpeak  it  with  eafe,  purity,  and  even  elegance. 
The  Engliffi  grammar  fhould  be  critically 
ftudied.  °The  beft  and  mod  correft  authors 
fhould  be  carefully  read,  and  frequent  elfays 
made  by  the  ftudent  to  imitate  their  ftile  and 
manner  of  writing.  Such  exercifes,  as  thele, 
will  afford  much  improvement  to  youth  in  ac- 
quiring an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Englifii 
language. — Permit  me  alfo  to  add,  that  a dif- 
tinft,  eafy,  and  harmonious  pronunciation  is  a 
great  ornament  in  common  life,  as  well  as  in 
public  fpeaking,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  phyfician,  efpecially  if  his  education  and 
medical  attainments  juftify  him,  as  a profeffional 
man,  in  the  expeftation  of  pradifing  phyfic 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety.  A correft 
and  diftinft  pronunciation  can  only  be  attained 
by  conftant  attention,  and  by  fpeaking  at  all 
times  every  word  with  clearnefs  and  delibera- 
tion. A hafty  inarticulate  method  of  fpeaking, 
though  very  common  amongft  us,  and,  when 
once  acquired,  difficult  to  be  corrected,  is  both 
vulgar  and  difagreeable. 

A moderate  knowledge  of  Mathematics  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  charafter  of  a gentleman,  and 
confequently  of  a phyfician,  A deep  and  per- 
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feet  knowledge  would  require  too  much  time, 
and  is  therefore  out  of  the  queftion  ; neither 
would  it  be  of  any  efiential  fervice  in  the  ftudy 
of  medicine.  Formerly  mathematical  know- 
ledge was  thought  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in 
the  education  of  a phyfician-,  and  many  labored 
calculations  were  made  to  afcertain  the  force  of 
the  mufcles,  and  particularly  of  the  heart  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  thofe  calcu- 
lations were  very  erroneous  and  difiatisfadtory. 
There  were  not  fufficient  data  for  the  mathe- 
matician to  proceed  upon  ; and  accordingly  as 
he  fixed  thefe,  his  calculations  differed  elTen- 
tially  from  thofe  of  his  predecefiors.  Some,  for 
example,  proved  by  mathematical  demonftra- 
tion  that  the  force  of  the  heart  was  fuperior  to 
1500  pound  weight  and  others  on  the  con- 
trary that  it  was  not  equal  to  that  of  a fingle 
pound.  When  men  launch  beyond  the  fphere 
of  human  knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
literary  productions  fhould  not  anfwer  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public.  Mechanical  calcula- 
tions on  the  dead  fubjedt  may  be  reduced  in 
fome  meafure  to  mathematical  certainty  : but 
when  the  living  powers  are  included  in  the 
calculation,  the  cafe  is  quite  altered ; and  the 
mathematician  degrades  his  character  by  wan- 
dering like  a pedant  in  the  regions  of  darknefs 
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and  uncertainty,  unable  to  produce  convidion  on 
the  minds  of  the  learned,  and  apparently  content 
therefore  with  the  approbation  of  the  ignorant. 

Hijiory , Logic,  Rhetoric  and  the  Belles  Lettres , 
Natural  Hijiory , and  Natural  and  Moral  Philo- 
* f°Ph > mah-e  UP  in  Part  alf°  the  education  of  a 
phyfician.  But  a general  only,  and  not  an  ac- 
curate and  critical  knowledge  is  here  required, 

With  regard  to  Hijiory , a competent  know- 
ledge of  that  of  our  own  country,  is  chiefly  to 
be  aimed  at,  and  efpecially  as  it  Hands  con- 
neded  at  prefent  with  the  different  Hates  of 
Europe.  The  phyfician  in  this  branch  of 
learning,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  muH  fub- 
mit  to  the  politician,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
fcholar,  who  have  leifure  at  command,  and 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  look  with  a more  critical 
eye  into  the  laws*  and  hiffory  of  nature  and 
of  nations. 

Logic 

* The  firft  volume  of  Blackftone’s  Commentaries  contains 
a great  deal  of  very  ufeful  knowledge  on  this  fubjeft,  and 
may  be  read  by  a medical  itudent  with  much  advantage. — A 
knowledge  of  the  law  refpedling  twills  is  necelTary  for  a 
phyfician,  in  confequence  of  which  he  fometimes  may,  by 
prudent  and  timely  advice,  prevent  in  families  much  mifery 
and  confufion. 
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Logic  teaches  us  the  art  of  arranging  our 
thoughts  to  the  bell  advantage,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  deliver  them  either  in  wri- 
ting or  converfation  with  full  force.  This  is 
an  art  therefore  equally  as  neceflary  to  a phy- 
fician,  as  to  any  other  man  of  learning.  For 
want  of  this  knowledge  one  frequently  obferve^ 
a good  caufe  weakly  defended,  and  ftrong  ar- 
guments brought  forward  in  a very  imperfedl 
manner,  fo  as  to  produce  no  adequate  effedt. 
The  arrangement  of  a fubjedt  is  often  confufed 
and  diforderly,  beginning  where  it  Ihould  end, 
and  ending  where  it  fhould  begin.  The  bed 
Logic  originates  from  nature.  A pedantic  dif- 
play  of  fyllogiftical  reafoning  either  in  writing 
or  converfation,  is  at  once  both  abfurd  and 
difgufting.  But  to  have  a fubjedt  handled  in  a 
pointed  and  mafterly  manner,  and  every  part  of 
it  clearly  and  ably  fupported,  is  no  lefs  plealant 
to  the  reader,  than  fatisfadtory  to  the  writer. 

A competent  knowledge  of  Rhetoric  and  the 
Belles  Lettres  will  amply  repay  the  medical 
ftudent  for  his  trouble  in  acquiring  it.  Such 
knowledge  will  open  to  him  many  beautiful 
feenes  of  nature  and  of  art,  which  might  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  his  obfervation.  It  will  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  origin 

of 
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of  true  tafte.  It  will  inftrutft  him  in  the  foun- 
dations of  univerfal  grammar,  and  lead  him 
into  all  the  beauties,  elegance,  and  corredtnefs 
of  ftyle  in  every  fpecies  of  compofition*. 

A competent  knowledge  of  Natural  Hijlory  is 
alfo  requifite.  Natural  Hiftory  is  the  ftudy  of 
nature,  and  confequently  it  prefents  to  our  view 
a mod  extenfive  profpefh  Several  of  the  molt 
important  parts  of  it  are  necefiarily  included 
in  the  education  of  a phyfician,  and  become 
principal  objects  of  his  attention,  fuch  as  chy- 
miftry,  anatomy,  botany,  &c.  In  confequence 
of  a knowledge  in  thefe  leading  branches  of 
his  profefTion,  the  ftudy  of  other  parts  of 
natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  of  that  of  the 
animal  creation,  becomes  cafy,  entertaining, 
and  inftruftive.  No  branch  of  learning  fhews 
more  forcibly  the  unavoidable  neceflity  of  the 
admiftion  of  final  caufes,  and  confequently  the 
wifdom  of  the  deity  in  the  creation  of  the 
univerfe.  There  never  did,  nor  ever  can  exift 
in  the  fame  individual,  a natural  hiftorian  and 
an  atheift. — But  the  phyfician  muft  here  alfo 
fet  bounds  to  his  curioftty,  and  not  fpend  too 

much 

* Vid.  Dr.  Blair’s  LeCUires  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Belief 
Lettres. 
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much  time  iii  the  more  minute  and  trivial  parts 
of  the  fubjeft,  left  the  natural  hiftorian  and 
the  phyftcian  Ihould  degenerate  into  the  vir- 
tuofo,  and  the  color  of  a butterfly  or  the  veins 
of  a pebble,  however  beautifully  variegated, 
become  ferious  objects  of  his  attention. 

* <y 

A general  knowledge  too  of  Natural  Philo - 
fcpby  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  •,  but  a very 
accurate  and  critical  knowledge  of  it  is  more 
than  a fuflicient  employment  for  the  life  of  any 
one  man.  To  underftand  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philofophy  is  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  phyflcian  ; for  without  a know- 
ledge of  thefe  (which  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  be  attained)  no  man  can  pals  through  life  in 
the  character  of  a gentleman.  But  then  the 
phyfician  muft  be  content  here  with  general 
principles,  and  not  devote  too  much  of  his 
time  to  the  deep  and  intricate  parts  of  this 
important  lcience  *,  for  if  he  be  too  clofely 
engaged  in  abftrufe  philofophical  refearches, 
he  will  (as  was  before  oblerved)  either  injure 
his  health,  or  negleft  his  profeffion. 

Moral  Philofophy  teaches  many  ufeful  leffons, 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  to  know. 
It  is  one  of  the  nobleft  ftudies  that  can  engage 
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the  mind  of  man.  It  enters  into  the  difcufiion 
of  many  important  fubje&s,  which,  as  they 
often  occur  in  common  life,  become  frequent 
topics  of  converlation.  It  explains  the  nature, 
origin,  and  neceflity  of  fociety  it  teaches  the 
foundation  of  human  laws  •,  it  unfolds  the  dif- 
ferent politics,  by  which  different  nations  are 
governed-,  and  above  all  it  brings  us  acquainted 
with  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  unalterable  obligations  of  religion  and 
morality*. 

So  much  for  the  enumeration  of  the  par- 
ticular branches  of  preliminary  and  ornamental 
learning,  which  is  necelfary  in  the  education  of 
a phyfician.  But  notwithftanding  its  utility, 
how  many  young  gentlemen  do  we  daily  fee 
crowding  at  univerfities  in  their  medical  pur- 
fuits,  who  are  very  deficient  in  this  refped. 
Such  ignorance  leads  to  difagreeable  confe- 
quences.  Not  habituated  to  the  attainments  of 
fcience,  the  mind,  engaged  in  medical  ftudies, 
will  feel  itfelf  unable  to  comprehend  the  doc- 
trines of  phyfic  with  that  eafe  and  perfpicui&y, 
with  which  it  might  have  done,  had  it  been 
previoufly  inured  to  literary  purfuits.  Such  a 

ftudent 
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ftudent  at  an  univerfity  will  but  imperfcdly 
understand  the  public  ledures,  or  wha*t  is 
work,  be  liable  to  miftake  them.  I hus  he 
will  furniih  his  mind  with  erroneous  doctrines. 
The  authors,  which  he  attempts  to  iludy,  he 
cannot  Study  to  the  belt  advantage.  Many 
indeed  of  the  firft  repute,  he  cannot,  from  his 
ignorance  of  different  languages,  perufe  at  all. 
In  this  fituation,  finding  himfelf  far  lurpaffed 
in  medical  knowledge  by  his  more  learned  com- 
panions, though  of  the  fame  (landing  in  point 
of  time  and  of  no  fuperior  induftry,  he  begins 
perhaps  to  refled  unjuftly  on  his  own  abilities, 
to  fink  in  his  own  estimation,  and  to  meet  his 
more  fuccefsful  friends  uneafy  and  deprefled. 
A State  like  this  is  very  unhappy,  where  na- 
tural genius  is  damped,  improvements  in  know- 
ledge flowly  made,  and  generous  minds  liable 
to  become  envious  and  contracted. 

From  a defed  of  preliminary  and  ornamental 
learning,  an  evident  difadvantage  will  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  young  praditioner,  however 
fkilful  he  may  be  in  his  profeflion — and  parti- 
cularly at  his  firft  appearance  in  life.  As  few 
gentlemen  are  judges  of  medical  attainments, 
recourfe  therefore  is  often  had  to  the  more 
general  topics  of  polite  literature,  in  order  to 

or  convince 


convince  the  world  of  fenfe  and  abilities.  If  any 
one,  although  he  be  deficient  in  medical  know- 
ledge, can  but  artfully  fucceed  in  this  point,  (I 
fpeak  it  not  without  regret)  mankind  will  gene- 
roufly  give  him  almoft  unlimited  credit  for  the 
reft.  And  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  fhould 
difcover  his  ignorance  in  his  profefiion  and 
publifh  it  abroad,  their  report  probably  will 
not  avail  much,  becaufe  they  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  interefted  party.  Such  ar- 
tifice, allow  me  to  add,  never  fucceeded  better 
than  in  the  prefent  times,  efpecially  when  con- 
joined to  the  powerful  influence  of  rich  friends, 
to  the  alluring  fway  of  good  breeding,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  ; for  thus  ornamented, 
polite  literature  fliines  with  its  fulleft  luftre. 

And  indeed  the  young  praftitioner,  however 
fkilful  he  may  be  in  his  profefiion,  will  find  it 
requifite  to  lay  hold  of  every  fair  opportunity 
to  promote  his  fuccefs  in  life.  For  he  will  too 
often  experience  the  cool  exertions  of  a friend, 
the  induftrious  activity  of  an  enemy,  a ready 
public  belief  of  many  falfe  ill-natured  reports 
to  his  prejudice,  and  a thoughtlefs  irrational 
delight  in  fome  men  to  cheapen,  or  wantonly 
fport  with  the  reputation  of  one,  to  whom  in 
a fhort  time  they  themfelves,  or  fome  of  their 
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friends,  may  perhaps  owe  the  prefervation  of 
their  lives. — A good  practical  phyfician  will 
as  certainly  contribute  to  the  welfare,  as  a bad 
one  will  add  to  the  miferies  of  fociety.  Ad- 
mitting that  an  unlearned  pradlitioner  may,  by 
repeated  obfervations  on  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  men  of  abilities,  acquire  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  a few  common  difeafes, 
yet  he  mult  neceffarily  be  very  ignorant  of 
many  others,  not  lefs  dangerous  in  themfelves, 
though  of  lefs  frequent  occurrence,  in  which 
any  material  miftake  may  prove  fatal  to  his 
patients.  For  no  one  who  is  pofiefled  only  of 
a partial  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  cure  of 
difeafes,  can  (not  to  mention  fuccefs)  be  fup- 
pofed  capable  even  of  pra&ifing  phyfic  with 
fafety. 

I know  that  there  are  men  of  that  afpiring 
genius  and  heady  application  to  bufinefs,  who, 
notwithhanding  great  ignorance  in  other  liberal 
fciences,  underhand  the  profeffion  of  medicine 
in  a mafterly  manner  ; who,  by  fuccefsful  prac- 
tice and  an  anxious  care  for  the  fick,  acquire 
a high  chara&er  and  juftly  deferved  fame; 
and,  furmounting  every  prefenting  obftacle, 
oblige  others  by  mere  profefiional  merit  to  folicit 
their  attendance.  Such  pra&itioners  are  often 
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a public  bleffing, — bold,  obferving,  and  judi- 
cious. By  dedicating  their  labors  to  the  ftudy 
of  medicine  alone,  they  really  improve  their 
profeffion  both  in  juftnefs  of  principle,  and  in 
foundnefs  of  pradice. — Their  fuccefs  in  life, 
however,  points  out  only  the  irrefiftible  force 
of  parts  and  induftry  in  removing  all  impedi- 
ments to  advancement ; but  it  does  not  in  the 
leaft  prove  that  it  is  not  a much  wifer  method 
in  a young  praditioner  to  prevent  the.r  oc- 
currence, by  the  previous  attainment  of  every 
requifite  qualification. 

Nor  will  fuch  preliminary  and  ornamental 
ftudies,  cheerfully  purfued  to  a juft  length, 
require  fo  much  of  the  rtudent’s  time,  as  at 
fir'd  fight  one  would  naturally  be  led  to  fuppofe. 
Part  of  them  will  in  a great  meafure  have  been 
finifhed  in  his  earlier  days  ; part  will  be  the 
pleafing  taftc  of  his  youth,  before  medical  in- 
quiries are  confidered  as  his  primary  objed: ; 
and  part,  cautioufly  interfperfed,  will  ferve  to 
mitigate  the  feverity  of  drier  ftudies,  to  unbend 
the  mind,  and  refrefh  it  under  the  fatigue  of 
clofer  mental  exertions. 

On  the  other  hand  it  ought  here  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  a chief  difficulty  fometimes  lies  in 

reitraimng 
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retraining  within  due  bounds  the  flights  of 
afpiring,  prefumptuous  youth,  ever  fluctuating 
and  unfettled ; and  in  preventing  them  from 
purluing  the  fplendor  of  ornament  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  principal  object.  Such  error  is 
not  uncommon,  and  whenever  it  occurs,  it  gives 
prefumptive  proof  of  weaknefs  of  judgment, 
'averfion  to  medicine,  an  inconfiderate  indolence 
of  difpofition,  or  too  much  artifice  of  conduct. 

During  my  refidence  at  different  feminaries 
of  medical  inftruction,  how  often  have  I feen 
and  regretted,  as  a mark  of  a weak  head,  this 
abufe  of  medical  education  ! How  much  fri- 
volous oflentation  difplayed  by  feveral  gen- 
tlemen, who,  under  a pretence  of  acquiring 
fine  learning,  have  loft  in  an  idle  chafe  after  an 
empty  fhadow  all  fight  of  fubftance  in  every 
department  of  literature,  and  exhibited  them- 
felves  at  laft  in  the  defpicable  character  of  a 
finifhed  coxcomb,  or  a wrangling  infupportable 

Sometimes  fuch  undue  attachment  to  orna- 
mental learning,  fprings  from  a natural  averfion 
to  the  ^fculapian  art.  Where  this  is  the  cafe, 
every  inquiry  into  medicine  proves  a difpleafing 
talk.  The  mind  diffatisfied,  necefiarily  fhuns 

what 
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what  it  diflikes,  and  feeks  elfewhere  employ- 
ment of  a more  engaging  kind.  And  fince  the 
real  antipathies  of  nature  are  feldom  if  ever 
perfectly  overcome,  fuch  a pradtitioner,  though 
intereft  may  prompt  him  to  follow  his  pro- 
felfion  for  a livelihood,  will  never  adt  in  that 
capacity  from  real  motives  of  choice,  or  from 
a fenfe  of  pleafure  in  adminiftering  relief  to 
diftrefs. 

If  an  inconfiderate  indolence  of  difpofition 
check  his  defign  of  acquiring  medical  erudition, 
the  ftudy  of  other  liberal  lciences,  dedicated  to 
eafe  and  leifure,  becomes  in  the  language  of  an 
eminent  fatyrift. 

The  fpecious  trifling  of  the  mind  j 
Or  is  at  belt  a fecondary  aim, 

A chafe  for  fport  alone. 

But  it  feems  that  in  fome  men  of  genius,  a 
defigning  artifice  is  the  primum  mobile  to 
adtion,  and  prefents  itfelf  as  a leading  principle 
in  the  explanation  of  their  condudt.  They 
know  that  the  world  is  unable  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment,  concerning  a pradlitioner’s 
real  merit  in  his  profeflion.  They  plan  there- 
fore a fcheme  of  acquiring  fame  in  a readier 

way. 
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way.  They  ftudy  to  become  men  of  letters, 
men  of  refined  tafte,  but  not  phyficians.  Thus 
(locked  with  what  they  deem  a current  coin, 
they  artfully  engage  with  the  world  to  eftablifh. 
their  character  as  profeffional  men.  If,  born 
under  the  influence  of  a propitious  ftar,  they 
meet  at  their  firft  effay  with  unmerited  fuccefs, 
they  confidently  reft  afiured  of  preferving,  ac- 
cording to  general  cuftom,  their  reputable 
names  through  life,  and  unmolefted,  of  obtain- 
ing the  privilege  to  kill  or  ct^re  fecundum  artem , 
numbers  of  thofe  whofe  good  opinion  they  had 
undefervedly  gained.  They  probably  may  in- 
jure many  more  than  they  can  relieve,  but  this 
will  not  appear  ftrange,  when  we.  refledt,  that 
the  art  of  finking*  in  moft  profefiions,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  medicine,  is  confefiedly 
much  more  perfedt  than  its  contrary,  and  not  , 
near  fo  difficult  to  be  obtained.  , Such  a one 
will  of  courfe  fall  into  fo  many  errors  and 
miftakes  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  that  he 
muft  by  habit  be  prepared  to  hear  them  men- 
tioned without  the  leaft  emotion  or  furprife. 
His  countenance  he  muft  have  taught  under 
every  difafter  to  indicate  an  apparent  evennefs 
and  tranquillity  of  mind ; and  his  tongue 

artfully 
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* Vid.  Swift  on  the  Bathos,  or  Art  of  Sinking,  Sec. 
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artfully  to  color  over  the  failures  of  his 
judgment. 

From  whatever  motive,  whether  idlenefs, 
ignorance,  defigning  artifice,  or  the  like,  the 
ftudy  of  any  other  liberal  fcience  interferes  too 
largely  with  that  of  medicine,  the  confequences 
are  always  unhappy.  If  the  eftablifhed  prac- 
tice, as  fome  of  thefe  gentlemen  ftile  it  (of 
which  they  have  only  got  a very  moderate 
knowledge)  happen  to  be  erroneous  in  par- 
ticular parts,  they  having  unalterably  fixed 
their  mode  of  practice  by  that  ftandard,  feem 
from  their  obftinacy  to  think  it  an  infult  to 
their  pride  as  well  as  their  underftanding,  to 
relinquifh  a recipe  which  has  been  an  old 
offender,  and  fubftitute  an  ufeful  remedy  in  its 
place. 

Others,  as  empty,  affeCt  to  follow  a different 
plan.  They  have  joined  together,  very  unlike 
dextrous  workmen,  a few  rough  fragments  of 
practice,  which  by  chance  they  have  incorrectly 
obtained  •,  and  then  pleafe  to  call  this  refult  of 
their  patchwork,  a fyftem  of  their  own  practice, 
wholly  grounded  on  their  own  experience. 
Sueh  a fyftem,  they  advance,  every  practitioner 
ought  to  form  for  himfelf.  They  forget  that 

the 
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the  moft  finilhed  and  perfeCl  fyftem  of  practice 
has  ever  been  held  to  be  the  produCt  of  the 
united  labors  of  men  and  ages.  This  fyftem 
indeed  every  practitioner  of  medicine,  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  abilities,  is  bound  to  acquire 
by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  truth,  honor,  and  hu- 
manity. 

A phyfician,  as  was  before  obferved,  ftiould 
only  purfue  preparatory  and  ornamental  ftudies 
to  fuch  a length,  as  to  furnilh  his  mind  with 
the  knowledge  of  a gentleman  in  polite  lite- 
rature, and  not  vainly  aim  at  rivaling  the 
profeifed  mailers  of  each  feparate  branch*. 
In  fuch  a courfe  of  preliminary  ftudies,  fome 
parts  will  doubtlefs  be  more  pleafing,  intereft- 
ing,  and  really  ufeful  than  others.  Different 
men,  by  their  natural  inclinations,  will  be 
biaifed  in  their  choice  of  different  parts,  though 
of  equal  importance.  Here  it  will  be  both 
prudent  and  advantageous  to  yield  a little  to 

h the 

* One  fcience  only  will  one  genius  fir. 

So  vaft  is  art,  fo  narrow  human  wit, 

Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts. 

But  oft  in  thofe  confin’d  to  fingle  parts. 

Like  kings  we  lofe  the  conqueft  gain’d  before. 

By  vain  ambition  Hill  to  make  them  more : 

Each  might  his  fev’ral  province  well  command. 

Would  each  but  Hoop  to  what  they  underftand. 

EJfay  on  Critici/m. 
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the  didates  of  nature,  and  indulge  her  iri 
Cultivating  fomewhat  more  clofely,  what  flic 
moft  admires. 

But  where  a phyfician  docs  not  purfue  me* 
dical  learning  as  his  principal  objed  where 
his  mind  is  not  eagerly  bent  on  obtaining  the 
eftablifhed  dodrines,  the  new  difcoveries  of 
truth,  and  valid  improvements  in  his  profeflion; 
where  other  arts  and  fciences  have  gained  his 
affedion,  and  are  permitted  to  engrofs  too  con- 
fiderable  a portion  of  his  time-,  the  public  may 
doubtlefs  complain,  that  fuch  a one  puts  an 
open  abufe  on  medicine.  And  when  indeed  we 
refled  on  the  great  extent  of  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  the  complaint  appears  juftifiable  and 
wfll-grounded.  It  is  not  intended  however 
by  this  obfervation,  to  offer  a Angle  word  in 
favor  of  that  narrownefs  of  fpirit  in  fomc 
people,  who  feem  to  think  that  a phyfician 
fhould  not,  like  any  other  gentleman,  be  at 
liberty  to  beftow  a leifure-hour  on  any  ufeful. 
or  entertaining  fubjed,  from  which  by  nature 
and  cultivation  he  may  exped  to  reap  & fatisfac- 
tory  pleafure.  Such  a fentiment  would  caft  a. 
refledion  on  the  judgment  of  its  author,  and 
offend  againfl:  generofity,  when  malicioufly 
intended  to  derogate  from  deferving  merit.  It 
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is  here  meant  only  to  blame  that  phyfician, 
who  too  eagerly  occupied  in  other  employments, 
be  it  philofophy,  mathematics,  natural  hiftory, 
or  any  other  branch  of  literature,  neglects  on 
his  part  the  more  necefiary  and  important  ftudy 
of  preventing  and  curing  diforders. 

But  if  notwithftanding  large  indulgences  ill 
fome  favorite  purfuit,  he  endeavor  to  obviate 
by  redoubled  diligence  this  objedtion  to  his 
plan ; he  would  do  well  to  confider,  when 
contemplating  on  the  caufes  of  difeafes  and  the 
frailties  of  human  nature,  that  his  own  body, 
as  well  as  that  of  any  other  perfon,  is  a fit 
fubjedt  to  feel  the  effedts  of  a morbid  power 5 
that  too  fevere  exercife  of  mind,  imprudently 
continued,  may  debilitate  hi$  conftitution,  and 
induce  lading  and  often  irremediable  com- 
plaints ; and  that  if  he  impair  his  health, 
the  richeft  foil  of  human  happinefs,  he  may 
purchafe  even  learning  itfelf  at  tpo  exorbitant 
a price,  and  prematurely  rob  fociety  of  a man, 
whofe  greateft  fault  was  an  adtivity  of  mind, 
difproportionate  to  his  ftrength.  It  affords  us 
however  fatisfadtion  to  refledt,  that,  from  the 
principle  of  felf-prefervation  and  the  languid 
unpleafant  feelings  which  follow  excefs  of  ftudy, 
nature  has  wifely  intended  to  prevent  the 

h 2 frequent 
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frequent  occurrence  of  fuch  unfortunate  in* 
Cident ; and  that  (he  . in  a great  meafure 
fucceeds  in  her  defign,  unlefs  where  ignorance 
favors  error,  or  an  unbridled  ambition,  or 
exceffive  third;  of  gold,  leads  men 'to' overlook 
her  kind  preferving  admonitions.  The  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  unnatural  mental  fatigue  are 
particularly  unfavorable  in  youth,  at  . which 
period  of  life  inftindt  diredts  us  'to  be  adtive, 
and  nature  dreads  a fedentary  retirement. 

On  the  want  of  medical  learning-. 

' j N * 

, 

The  mod  ferious  and  common  defedt  among  ’ 
the  pradlitioners  of  medicine,  is  ignorance  in 
their  profejfion.  Inftindt  may  have  diredted  to 
fome  uftful  points  in  pradtice  •,  but,  unaided 
by  experience,  nature  alone,  however  indulgent, 
never  made  a phyfician.  The  ufeful  and  valid 
difcoveries  in  the  pradtice  of  medicine  may 
doubtlefs  be  attributed  to  time  and  experience; 
whether  that  experience  were  the  refult  of 
chance,  of  rafhnefs,  or  defign, — or  derived  from 
the  inftindtive  adtions  of  the  brute  creation. 
Experience  taught  us  to  cure  a pleurify  by 
bleeding,  to  alleviate  pain  by  the  anodyne 
power  of  opium,  and  to  prevent  the  periodical 

returns 


returns  pf  an. intermittent  fever  by  the  Peruvian 
bark.'  .. 

Deficiencies  in  ornamental  learning  may  prove 
detrimental'  to  the  pradtitioner  himfelf-,  but 
ignorance  in  his  profeflion  argues,  with-refpedt 
to  others,  principles  both  unjuft  and  ungene- 
rous.. It  offends  true  native  fen fibility  to  think 
that  any  part  even  of  the  brute  creation,  how- 
ever humble,  fhould  fuffer  from  the  art  of 
medicine,  difturbing  the  wife  and  well-diredted 
operations  of  nature.  But  how  deeply  does  it 
wound  a feeling  mind  to  reflect,  that  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  being  the  mod  frequent  objedt  of 
medical  pradtice,  fhould,  from  medical  igno- 
rance, unfortunately  experience  the  greateft 
fufferings. 

Under  the  head  of  preliminary  knowledge, 
feveral  caufes,  and  fome  of  them  indeed  of  a 
very  important  nature,  which  tend  to  induce 
the  want  of  medical  learning,  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  noticed.  We  have  there  mentioned 
natural  incapacity,  a weakly  difordered  con- 
llitution,  a fcheming  difhoneft  artifice,  an  in- 
conflderate  indolence  of  difpofition,  a partiality 
to  foreign  accomplilhments,  and  a fettled  aver- 
fion  to  the  ftudy  and  pradtice  of  medicine. 

Cool 
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Cool  refledion,  uninfluenced  by  art  or  preju- 
dice, cannot  fail  to  difcover  fuch  obvious 
fources  of  medical  inabilities. 

Botany , Chymiftry^  Anatomy , the  Materia  Me- 
dic a,  the  Inftitutions  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine , 
are  confldered  as  thofe  branches  of  fcience, 
which  are  more  particularly  allotted  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  phyfician.  They  at  once  prefent 
to  his  view  a feries  of  labors  arduous  and 
cxtenflve.  To  colled:  the  mind  vvithin  itfelf, 
to  call  forth  every  adive  power,  and  fteadily  to 
cultivate  fuch  vaft  fields  of  fcience,  requires  a 
refolute  perfeverance,  an  able  head-,  and  a re- 
tentive memory.  It  will  be  neceflary  for  the 
ftudent  of  medicine,  within  even  the  circle  of 
medical  literature,  to  make  a judicious  choice 
of  thofe  parts,  which  are  the  moft  eflential  and 
interefting,  as  his  primary  objeds  and  de- 
ferving  his  greatpfl:  attention*.  It  will  not  be 

fufficient 

* This  caution  is  particularly  neceflary  to  thofe  in  whom 
vanity  is  the  ruling  paflion,  and  who  are  confequently  Jed  on 
to  grafp  at  every  thing  without  either  reafon  or  common  fenfe 
on  their  fide.  Thefe  vain-glorious  geniufles  may  read  an 
ufeful  leflon  in  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Pope  : 

Fir’d  at  firft  fight  with  what  the  mufe  imparts, 

Jn  fearlefs  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
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fufficient  that  he  lhould  once  have  ftudied  and 
clearly  underftood  thofe  firft  lines  of  his  pro- 
feffion.  But  after  having  weighed  in  the 
exafteft  manner  his  authorities  for  every  doc- 
trine, he  ought  repeatedly  to  re-examine  this 
feledt  portion  of  his  medical  knowledge,  and 
imprint  it  deeply  on  his  mind,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  on  every  occafion  to  apply  it  to 
immediate  ufe.  In  feveral  other  parts  ,of  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic  of  lefs  utility  to  its  ultimate 
end,  a competent  knowledge  of  general  prin- 
ciples only  is  all  that  is  requifite  or  attainable, 
provided  lefs  material  purfuits  be  not  incon- 
siderately preferred  to  thofe  of  a higher  nature. 
If  inexperienced  youth  be  too  ambitious  to 
learn  every  thing  minutely,  he  will  difcover  at 
laft  the  impoffibility  of  executing  his  weak  de- 
igns, 

Whiis  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind. 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  fee  the  lengths  behind ; 

But  more  advanc’d,  behold  with  ftrange  furprife. 

New  dillant  fcenes  of  endlefs  fcience  rife ! 

So  pleas’d  at  firft  the  tow’ring  Alps  we  try. 

Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  feem  to  tread  the  flcy  ; 

Th’  eternal  fnows  appear  already  paft, 

And  the  firft  clouds  and  mountains  feem  the  laft: 

But,  thofe  attain’d,  we  tremble  to  furvey 
The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthen’d  way, 

Th’  encreafing  profpedl  tires  our  wand’ring  eyes. 

Hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arife! 
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iigrts,  and  find  himfelf  ignorant  of  many  parti- 
culars relating  to  his  profefiion,  which  he  ought 
indifpenfably  to  have  known,  in  order  to  prac- 
tife  phyfic  with  credit  and  fuccefs.  The  me- 
mory of  man,  though  capable  of  great  im- 
prover..ents  from  exercile  and  culture,  yet 
doubtlefs  is  limited  and  circumfcribed,  and 
when  loaded  beyond  due  meafure,  it  finks  under 
the  opprefiive  burden  of  learned  lumber. 

Botany  is  that  fcience  which  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  each  individual  in  the  vegetable 
creation  j and  reduces  all  the  varieties  and 
fpecies  of  vegetables  under  diftindt  orders  and 
clafies,  by  which  means  the  memory  is  greatly 
affifted,  and  that  mod  extenfive  fubjedt  brought 
within  narrower  bounds  and  confequently  ren- 
dered of  much  eafier  comprehenfion.  For  the 
firlt  fuccefsful  attempt  towards  this  arduous 
undertaking,  we  are  indebted  to  the  great 
Linrieus,  whofe  memory  ought  ever  to  be  held 
in  the  higheft  eftimation.  The  ftudy  of  bo- 
tany is  neceffarily  comprehended  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a phyfician.  A great  part  of  this  ufe- 
ful  branch  of  medicine  may  be  learned  in  early 
youth,  and  will  afford  both  exercife  and  amufe- 
ment,  as  well  as  inftrudtion.  The  finifhing 
ftroke  may  be  given  to  it,  during  either  the 
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firft  or  fecond  year  of  the  ftudent’s  attendance 
at  college,  which  ever  is  moft  convenient  to 
him  ; but  if  not  done  the  firft,  it  Ihould  not  be 
delayed  longer  than  the  fecond. 

Chymijiry  is  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  ft udies 
in  the  world.  It  is  converfant  with  almoft 
every  fubjedt  in  nature,  whether  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  creation,  all  of  which 
more  or  lefs  it  analizes  and  examines.  Some 
parts  of  chymiftry,  however,  fall  more  imme- 
diately under  the  confideration  of  the  phyfician, 
fuch  as  faline  fubftances,  whether  acid  or 
alkaline — metallic  bodies,  and  their  various 
combinations  with  other  matters — air  and  wa- 
ter, and  their  different  ftates  of  purity  and 
impurity — and  all  mineral  waters,  together  with 
the  numerous  ingredients  with  which  they  are 
impregnated.  Hence  may  be  deduced  the 
great  importance  of  chymiftry  in  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  ; for,  without  a competent  knowledge  of 
it,  it  is  impoffible  for  a ftudent,  with  any 
tolerable  propriety,  to  enter  on  the  cultivation 
of  any  one  branch  of  medicine  except  botany 
and  anatomy ; for  which  reafon  indeed  the 
ftudy  of  thefe  laft  may  accompany  that  of 
chymiftry. 
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Several  parts,  however,  of  botany  and  chy- 
miftry  are  as  much  the  objedt  of  the  gentleman 
or  the  naturalift,  as  the  phyfician  •,  and  though 
they  may  be  entertaining  and  ornamental,  can 
by  no  means  be  confidered  as  efiential  know- 
ledge to  a pradtitioner  of  medicine.  Thofe 
therefore  merit  in  proportion  a fmaller  allot- 
ment of  his  time  and  labor.  But  where  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedt,  whether  chymical  or 
botanical,  bears  fpecial  relation  to  the  office  of 
a phyfician,  there  he  ought  to  be  doubly  at- 
tentive and  obferving,  fo  as  to  fuffer  nothing 
of  importance  to  efcape  his  accurate  obferva- 
tion.  In  botany  he  ffiould  attend  to  the  ge-  | 
neral  ftrudture,  arrangement,  and  claffification 
of  plants,  without  defeending  into  fuch  minim 
difquifitions,  as  are  only  requifite  for  the  pro- 
fefled  followers  of  this  curious  and  ufeful 
fcience.  In  chymiftry  he  ffiould  acquire  in 
particular  the  knowledge  of  thofe  parts,  which 
lead  to  the  eftabliffiment  of  phyfiologic; 
truths,  the  difeovery  of  pharmaceutical  laws, 
and  the  compofition  of  chymical  remedies. 


Anatomy  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the  figure, 
ftrudture,  fituation,  Connedtion,  and  ufes  of  alJj 
the  parts  of  the  human  body.  A deep  and 
corredt  knowledge  of  it  therefore  is  abfoluteli 
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necefiary  to  the  fuccefsful  pradtice  of  every 
branch  of  the  healing  art.  Without  this,  it  is 
impofiible  to  underftand  the  dodtrines  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  either  in  a found  or  a morbid  ftate; 
or  in  fuch  a labyrinth  of  confufion,  to  admi- 
nifter,  with  any  tolerable  confidence  or  pro- 
priety, remedies  either  to  palliate  or  remove  a 
complaint,  the  feat  and  nature  of  which  is 
totally  unknown. 

It  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  obferved  that 
the  ftudent’s  attention  ought  to  be  particularly 
directed  to  the  more  important  parts  of  this 
interefting  fubjedt  i and  a lefs  proportion  of  his 
time  and  labor  devoted  to  the  trivial  and  lefs 
material.  I mean  here  more  efpecially  to 
blame  the  impropriety  of  fcrutinizing,  with 
undifcerning  exadtnefs,  into  all  the  little  pro- 
celfes,  foramina,  and  deprefiions  of  bones — 
the  minute  diftribution  and  attachments  of 
mufcular  fibres — and  the  very  uncertain  courfe 
and  fituation  of  the  fmaller  blood-veflels  and 
nerves.  I may  add  likewife  the  inutility  of 
inquiring  too  fcrupuloufly  into  the  nominal 
learning  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  A re- 
gular detail  of  particulars,  like  thofe,  may  in- 
creafe  the  overgrown  fize  of  anatomical  wri- 
tings— render  the  fubjedt  more  intricate,  if 
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not  more  important,  to  beginners — and  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  pompous  infignificaftt 
terms, — but  it  can  never  be  made  fubfervient 
to  any  one  ufeful  purpofe  in  pradtice.  A fur- 
geon  indeed  fhould  puffi  his  inquiries,  into 
the  minutiae  of  anatomy,  further  than  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  a phyfician.  He  fhould  acquire  a 
very  corredt  knowledge  of  all  thofe  parts, 
upon  which  it  may  be  occafionally  requifite,to 
perform  furgical  operations,  fome  of  which 
indeed  are  of  fo  nice  and  difficult  a nature, 
that  the  fuccefs  of  them  depends  in  a great 
meafure  on  the  operator’s  anatomical  (kill. 
An  accurate  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the 
ftrudture  of  the  human  body,  is  juftly  regarded 
as  the  firft  requifite  in  the  art  of  furgery. 
Without  this,  the  furgeon,  however  excellently 
formed  by  nature,  muft  proceed  in  every  im- 
portant operation  with  diffidence,  uncertainty, 
and  danger. 


Students  of  anatomy,  whofe  defign  it  is  to 
pradtife  furgery,  ought  to  examine  attentively 
the  appearance  and  fituation  of  the  bones, 
tendons,  mufcles,  blood-veffirls,  glands,  &c. 
which  lie  near  the  furface  of  the  body  ; and 
acquire,  as  far  as  it  is  attainable  by  external 
examination,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
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may  not  improperly  be  termed  external  ana- 
tomy. To  know  in  this  way  the  natural  firm- 
nefs,  texture,  pofition,  appearance,  fize,  and 
connexion  of  parts  in  a found  date,  will  enable 
them  better  to  afcertain  the  changes,  which 
are  occafioned  either  by  accident  or  difeafe. 

As  the  furgeon  fhould  cultivate  with  exad- 
nefs  tnofe  parts  of  anatomy,  which  are  mod 
frequently  the  fubjed^  of  operations  •,  fo  the 
phyfician  fhould  be  particularly  attentive  to 
have  juft  notions  of  the  fize,  ftrudure, 
fituation,  and  connexion  of  the  vifcera  or 
internal  parts ; and  be  able  to  afcertain,  as 
corredly  as  may  be,  the  boundaries  of  each 
vil'cus,  what  proportion  of  any  cavity  it  oc- 
cupies, how  far  it  may  be  extended  in  any 
given  diredion,  and  what  are  its  different 
(filiations  in  different  portions  of  the  body. 
Such  inquiries,  made  with  judgment,  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  afcertaining  truths  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  towards  the  difcovery  and 
diftindion  of  difcafes.  From  ignorance  of 
thofe  particulars,  how  often  are  inferior  prac- 
titioners confufed,  and  at  a lofs  to  find  out  the 
real  feat  and  nature  of  dileafes,  which  an  able 
anatomift  would  have  difcovered  at  once 
with  eafe  and  certainty. 
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If  a ftudent  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  prefent  at  anatomical  difiedtions,  it  is 
perhaps  advifable  to  defer  the  perufal  of  authors, 
till  from  nature  he  has  formed  fome  true  and 
accurate  notions  of  the  human  anatomy*. 
Afterwards  the  writings  of  the  bed  anatomids 
may  be  ftudied  with  advantage  j and,  along 
with  them  may  be  confulted  the  mod  corredt 
anatomical  plates,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Albinus, 
Eudachius,  &c.  which  will  tend  to  throw 
eondderable  light  upon  the  fubjedt.  They  will 
confirm  the  knowledge  of  fadts,  corredt  mif- 
taken  opinions,  clear  up  matters  of  doubt, 
teach  things  which  were  not  known,  and  en- 
large the  fcope  of  future  obfervations,  as  well 
as  render  them  more  pointed  and  judicious. 

With  refpedt  to  the  choice  of  authors,  it  will 
be  proper  for  the  dudent  to  confult  the  pro- 
fefior  of  anatomy  whom  he  attends,  who  will 
of  courfe  recommend  to  him  the  bed  and  mod 
perfedt.  At  fird,  concife  abridgments  of  ana- 
tomy, fuch  as  thofe  of  Keil,  Heider,  Chelel- 
den,  &c.  will  be  the  propered,  as  being  of 

more 

* This  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  Profeffor  of  Anatomy  in  London, — Hunter's  Leftur.es 
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more  eafy  comprehenfion  to  beginners.  After- 
wards the  moft  complete  fyftems  fhould  be 
ftudied,  which  will  afford  the  greateft  im- 
provement. Window’s  Anatomy  is  an  ex- 
cellent work  of  this  kind.  There  are  likewile 
feveral  valuable  productions  on  particular 
parts  of  anatomy  •,  fuch  as  Monro’s  Ofteolegy, 
Monro  on  the  Lymphatics,  Douglas  on  the 
Mufcles,  &c.  But  whatever  authors  the  pro- 
feffor  of  anatomy  recommends,  it  will  be  ad- 
vifable  for  the  fludent  to  purchafe  and  care- 
fully perufe  them,  as  they  will  probably  bear 
the  neareft  refemblance  to  his  own  method  of 
inftrudlion. 

Befides  a regular  attendance  on  anatomical 
lectures  and  a judicious  perufal  of  authors, 
it  is  undoubtedly  requifite  for  a fludent,  who 
wifhes  to  become  a deep  and  correct  anatomifl, 
to  practife  the  art  of  diffection.  Such  an  em- 
ployment, though  to  moft  men  of  a very  un- 
pleafant  nature,  is  however  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  in  the  education  of  a furgeon  ; for 
without  it  his  anatomical  ftudies  cannot  be 
completed.  The  improvement  of  anatomy  and 
furgery,  as  well  as  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
itfelf,  has  been  greatly  retarded  from  the  pre- 
judices of  the  populace  againft  the  opening 
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and  difleding  of  dead  bodies,  or  from  the 
neglcd  of  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  to  profit 
by  opportunities  which  have  prefented  them- 
felves.  But  diffedion  leads  fo  dire&ly  to  the 
eafieft  and  fureft  method  of  obtaining  a correct 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  that  it  ought  at  leaft  to 
be  extended,  if  pofllble,  into  all  the  great 
feminaries  of  phyfic,  and  pradifed  by  ftudents 
with  a laudable  fpirit  and  emulation.  The 
prejudices  of  the  public  againft  this  necefiary 
and  ufeful  method  of  acquiring  anatomical 
knowledge  are  daily  declining  and  in  a 
fhort  time  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  for  the 
fake  of  the  general  good  of  mankind,  they 
will  be  wholly  removed. 

The  ftudy  of  comparative  anatomy  is  both 
pleafant  and  interefting.  The  mind  delights 
to  indulge  in  comparifons  •,  and  difcovers  a 
thoufand  perfedions  in  analogy.  From  the 
difledion  of  other  animals,  various  dodrines  of 
an  intricate  nature  relating  to  the  human 
frame  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  many  im- 
portant truths  firfi:  difcovered,  and  afterwards 
confirmed.  1 he  known  laws  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  theory  and  procefs  of 
digeftion,  the  dodrine  of  abforption,  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  leading  fundions  of  the  nervous 
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fyftem  refpedting  fenfe  and  motion,  together 
with  many  ufeful  fafts  concerning  the  irrita- 
bility and  lenfibility  of  mufcular  fibres  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  afford  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  the  utility  of  comparative  anatomy. 

On  account  of  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween anatomy  and  furgery,  the  profeffors  of 
the  firft  have  generally  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  them,  to  explain  in  their  public  leCtures 
the  leading  faCts  and  principles  relative  to  the 
latter.  The  cuftom  is  laudable*  and  highly 
advantageous ; nor  is  it  in  the  leaft  a difficult 
talk  for  any  one,  fkilful  in  anatomy,  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  furgery.  Every  ftudent  of 
medicine,  although  he  ffiould  not  intend  to 
praCtiie  in  the  capacity  of  a lurgeon,  will  find 
it  his  intereft  to  be  diligently  attentive  to  a 
fubjeCt  of  fuch  undoubted  utility,  when  learn- 
edly difcuffed  before  him.  Cafes  in  furgery, 
and  in  phyfic  more  ftriftly  fo  called,  are  often 
found  complicated  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
render  it  impoffible  for  any  one  to  praClife 
fuccefsfully  in  the  laft,  without  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  firft.  Nor  is  it  confiftent 
with  the  dignity  of  -a  phyfician,  to  meet  in 
confultation  with  an  experienced  lurgeon,  and 
;not  be  able  to  reafon  with  him  on  the  true  ftate 
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and  nature  of  the  cafe;  or  on  attempting  to 
give  an  opinion  to  fall,  from  the  complication 
of  difeafes,  into  repeated  errors,  and  (land  cor- 
rected by  one,  whofe  refpeCt  he  ought  to  have 
commanded  by  intrinfic  merit  and  extenfive 
erudition.  Befides,  as  we  have  weak  prac- 
titioners in  every  branch  of  the  healing  art, 
knowledge  of  this  kind  may  fometimes  enable 
a phyfician  to  refcue  a friend  from  the  rafh 
treatment  of  an  illiterate  furgeon.  Unforefeen 
accidents  too  may  fometimes  put  it  in  his 
power,  with  more  moderate  (kill,  to  give  at  a 
happy  juncture  of  time  an  afliftance  far  more 
effectual  and  fuccefsful,  th^n,  after  the  delay  of 
a few  hours,  the  mod  experienced  furgeon 
could  procure.  By  a Angle  thought  indeed 
of  fo  learned  a phyfician,  life  itfelf  may  fome- 
times be  preferved. 


After  the  ftudy  of  botany,  chymiftry,  and 
anatomy,  the  mind  is  well  prepared  to  enter  on 
the  ftudy  of  the  Materia  Medica.  This  branch 
of  medicine  teaches  the  means,  which  are  beft 
adapted  to  anfwer  the  different  indications  of 
cure  that  arife  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes. 
Hence  is  derived  its  importance.  In  explain- 
ing the  analyfis  and  compofition  of  remedies, 
it  is  frequently  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
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chymical  principles  ; and  it  is  impoflible  to 
reafon  on  the  effeds  or  operations  of  medicines 
on  the  human  body,  without  a previous  know- 
ledge of  its  ftrudure. 

The  materia  medica,  confidered  as  a branch 
of  medicine,  has  often  been  cultivated  in  a 
very  weak  and  negligent  manner,  and  con- 
ieqUently  with  little  fuccefs.  It  has  been 
crowded  with  many  infignificant  articles,  which 
have  been  indifcriminately  ufed,  and,  from 
ignorance  or  oftentation,  undefervedly  extolled. 
How  many  thoufand  remedies  have  been  re- 
commended to  the  world  with  all  the  pomp  and 
extravagance  of  praife,  that  blind  enthufiafm 
could  didate  or  artful  falfehood  invent;  which 
remedies  afterwards  have  been  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  inert,  noxious,  or  inferior  to  others 
of  a fimilar  kind,  previoufly  and  better  known. 
The  theory  of  the  operation,  and  the  effeds  of 
medicines,  have  been  mifreprefented  in  a variety 
of  ways — defended  by  fome,  and  ftrenuoufly 
denied  by  others — embraced  from  opinion 
merely, — and  rejeded  at  laft  unfupported  or 
confuted  by  fads.  Strange  that  the  only  ra- 
tional method  of  improvement  fhould  have 
been  fo  fhamefully  deferted ; and  that  that 
knowledge,  which  ought  to  have  been  derived 
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from  careful  attention  to  fa£h*,  from  repeated 
obfervations  on  nature,  and  interefting  expe- 
, riments  conduced  with  induftry  and  judgment, 
fhould  reft  for  its  fupport  on  the  vague  hypo- 
thefes  of  idle  fantaftical  men,  on  the  wild  in- 
ventions of  genius  mifapplied,  on  the  artlul 
infinuations  of  a deceiver,  the  extravagant 
afiertions  of  a quack,  and  the  marvellous  nar- 
ratives refulting  from  the  credulity  and  igno- 
rance of  a great  number  of  practitioners  in 
phyfic,  who  value  their  art  only  becaufe  it 
gains  them  a livelihood. 

The  virtues  of  remedies  can  never  be  cor- 
rectly afcertained,  unlefs  they  are  prefcribed 
with  fimplicity,  that  the  changes,  which  are 
induced  on  the  body,  may  be  difcovered  by  the 
accurate  obferver.  Without  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  our  knowledge  of  the  operations 
of  medicines,  a fubjeCt  fo  intricate,  yet  fo 
eflential  to  practice,  muft  ever  remain  involved 
in  uncertainty  and  confufion.  The  unaccount- 
able number  of  ingredients  which  fome  prac- 
titioners have  thought  fit  to  enter  into  a fingle 
recipe,  is  a difcredit  to  the  art.  Such  practice 
may  lengthen  a prefcription,  pleafe  a fhallow 
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pompous  mind,  impair  the  efficacy  of  the. 
feparate  ingredients,  conceal  their  powers, 
render  them  inefficacious  or  even  injurious,  but 
will  very  accidentally  indeed  add  any  thing 
ufeful  to  the  compofition,  which  fome  one  or 
two  of  the  materials  did  not  poffiefs  in  a much 
higher  degree.  But  can  it  be  deemed  prudent, 
to  adulterate  ufeful  remedies  by  the  admixture 
of  inferior,  when  they  do  not  even  contribute 
either  to  the  elegance  or  utility  of  the  com- 
pound ? The  art  of  prefcription  is  then  mod: 
perfect,  when  it  teaches  us  to  exhibit  thole 
medicines,  which  are  bed*  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  any  complaint,  in  the  molt  fimple, 
agreeable,  and  efficacious  forms. 

In  many  cafes  the  falutary  operation  of  a 
remedy  is  in  great  meafure  dependent  on  the 
mode  of  its  adminiftration.  If  it  be  at  firft 
given  in  too  fmall  a dofe,  its  inactivity  may 
prove  the  immediate  caufe  of  its  failure.  Or 
what  is  equally  as  diftreffing,  ufe  will  fome- 
times  render  a remedy  habitual  and  lefs  effica- 
cious, fo  that  hence  the  difeafe,  acquiring 
ftrength  by  delay,  will  not  yield  to  it,  though 
prefcribed  in  the  mod  effective  manner.  But 
the  fame  medicine,  had  it  been  judicioufly 
adminiftered  at  firft  in  a fufficient  dofe,  would 
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have  effedted  a fpeedy  cure,  without  any  injury 
to  the  conftitution,  or  unnecefifary  trouble  and 
expence  to  the  patient. — Or  a phyfician  may 
be  confulted  in  fo  critical  a fituation  of  a 
difeafe,  that  if  his  firft  prefcriptions  be  too 
feeble  and  inert,  the  happy  moments  of  pro- 
curing relief  may  be  loft  in  the  fruitlefs  ex- 
pedition of  their  effedts,  and  the  patient  fink 
under  his  complaint  without  a chance  of  re- 
covery.— If,  on  the  other  hand,  a medicine  be 
exhibited  in  too  large  a dofe,  it  will  frequently 
di (order  the  ftomach,  excite  unexpedted  vomit- 
ing, and  leave  the  patient  after  its  operation 
unfortunately  prejudiced  againft  an  ufeful 
means  of  cure,  but  juftly  difiatisfied  with  un- 
fkilful  treatment.  Frequently  too  a fault  of 
that  nature  renders  a necefiary  remedy  in- 
jurious, tending  to  aggravate  a difeafe,  which 
in  all  human  probability  it  would  have  al- 
leviated or  removed,  had  it  been  at  firft  judb 
cioufly  adminiftered. 

Allow  me  therefore  to  recommend  to  every 
ftudent  of  medicine,  a clofe  attention  to  this 
part  of  his  ftudies.  He  muft  inform  himfelf 
corredtly  concerning  the  choice,  nature,  opera- 
tion, and  dofes  of  remedies  in  general,  and  as 
applicable  to  particular  eafes.  He  Ihould  be 
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tvell  inftruCted  in  the  mod  fuccefsful  modes  of 
exhibition,  and  learn  the  mod  fimple,  agreeable, 
and  efficacious  forms  of  prefcription.  He 
ought  not  only  to  attend  to  thefe  pafticulars 
in  medicines  prefcribed  for  adults,  but  alfo  in 
thofe  for  children,  where  it  is  of  ftill  greater 
moment  to  confult  the  tafte,  and  unite  as 
much  as  poffible  agreeablenefs  with  efficacy. 
Without  attention  to  knowledge  of  this  kind, 
which  is  often  greatly  negle&ed,  a young 
practitioner  mud  unavoidably  fall  into  miltakes, 
not  only  dangerous  to  his  reputation,  but, 
what  is  infinitely  worfe,  hurtful  to  his  patients. 
The  dofes  of  medicines  in  the  difeafes  of  in- 
fants and  young  children  are  fo  very  different 
from  thofe  of  adults,  that,  without  ftriCt  atten- 
tion to  them,  a young  man  will  be  unfit  to 
prefcribe  for  the  fick  with  fafety.  Apothecaries 
too  fhould  be  very  cautious  in  making  up 
aClive  medicines  for  children,  fince  the  leaf!: 
error  or  inaccuracy  may  be  dangerous,  if  not 
fatal. 

The  medical  ftudent,  who  defigns  to  praClife 
as  a phyfician,  fhould  ftudy  with  diligence  the 
London  Difpenfatory,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
beft  and  molt  accurate  Forms  of  Prefcriptions, 
published  by  individuals.  He  fhould  have  a 
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book  likewife  for  the  purpofe  of  entering  every 
ufeful  and  efficacious  recipe,  which  may  fall 
under  his  obfervation.  He  ffiould  frequently 
tafte  the  medicines,  which  his  patients  are 
taking,  whether  preferibed  for  them  by  him- 
felf  or  others.  By  this  method  he  will,  at  the 
beginning  pf  his  practice,  fatisfy  himfelf  con- 
cerning the  tafte  and  palatablenefs  of  the  re- 
medies made  ufe  of,  and  in  his  more  advanced 
years,  he  will,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  a correct 
judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  ingredients  in  any 
recipe,  and  the  neatnefs  and  accuracy  of  the 
perfon  who  compounds  them. — Still  further  to 
qualify  himlelf  in  this  branch  of  his  profeffion, 
it  will  not  be  improper  for  him  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  attendance  for  eight  or  ten  months 
at  an  Apothecary’s  Shop,  or  a public  Difpenfary, 

' by  which  means  he  will  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  different  medicines  employed  in  prac- 
tice and  their  mode  of  combination.  But  I 
confefs  myfelf  to  be  no  friend  to  the  plan 
adopted  by  fome,  who  bind  a young  man,  in- 
tended to  be  a phyfician,  an  apprentice  for  four 
or  five  years  to  an  apothecary,  the  greateft  part 
of  which  time  may  be  confidered  as  loft  to 
every  valuable  purpofe  of  his  profeffion.  By 
this  mode  of  education  too  he  is  often  left 
deficient  in  languages  and  claffical  learning, 

which 
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which  is  an  error  feldom  to  be  corrected  at 
any  future  period  of  his  life. 

When  the  ftudent  has  advanced  thus  far  in 
the  different  branches  of  medicine,  he  proceeds 
with  every  defirable  advantage  to  give  the 
finifhing  ftroke  to  his  intended  plan  of  educa- 
tion. Two  of  the  principal  objedts  of  his 
ftudies  ftill  demand  his  clofeft  attention,  viz. 
the  Injli  tut  ions  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine . Thefe 
conftitute  the  great  fyftem  of  his  art — thefe 
therefore  he  muft  ftudy  with  accuracy  and 
corredtnefs.  The  inftitutions  of  medicine,  com- 
monly termed  the  'Theory , comprehend  the  phy- 
fiology  or  the  dodtrine  of  the  human  body  in  a 
found  ftate,  the  pathology  or  the  doctrine  of 
difeafes,  and  the  therapeutics  or  the  general  in- 
dications and  means  of  cure.  The  practice  of 
phytic  treats  of  fingle  complaints,  and  reaches 
us  to  apply  general  principles  to  particular 
cafes.  Here  are  delivered  the  charadteriftic 
fymptoms  of  difeafes,  their  hiftory  or  defcrip- 
tion,  their  moft  frequent  complications  with 
other  diforders,  the  variety  of  their  caufes  both 
proximate  and  remote,  the  prognoftic  or  judg- 
ment of  the  future  event,  the  indications  of 
cure,  and  laftly  the  moft  fuccefsful  methods  of 
treatment.  Along  with  thefe  alfo  is  neceflarily 
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included  the  beft  method  of  preventing  re- 
lapfes ; which  is  indeed  as  much  the  object  of 
a phyfician  as  any  one  part  of  the  practice  of 
phyfic.  The  dodtrines  of  the  theory  or  infli- 
tutions  of  medicine  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
prior  to  thofe  of  the  pradtice.  The  pradtice  of 
phyfic  is  the  ultimate  objedt  of  the  phyfician. 
To  that  central  point,  therefore,  his  chief  labors 
ought  to  be  diredted. 

A knowledge  of  anatomy,  chymiftry,  and 
the  materia  medica,  fhould  be  attained,  before 
the  ftudent  can  with  any  profpedt  of  luccefs 
turn  his  attention  to  the  theory  of  his  art.  As 
it  is  highly  improper  for  any  one,  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  anatomy,  to  enter  on 
the  ftudy  of  the  inftitutions  of  medicine, 
nothing  but  mere  neceflity  fhould  ever  compel 
a young  man  to  engage  in  the  latter,  without  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  former.  A pre- 
vious knowledge  likewife  of  chymiftry  and  the 
materia  medica  is  of  importance  in  the  fame 
point  of  view,  but  not  equally  fo  with  that  of 
anatomy.  Of  the  two,  a knowledge  of  chy- 
miftry is  much  more  effential,  than  that  of  the 
materia  medica,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  inftitutions 
of  medicine.  Ledtures  on  the  theory  indeed 
may  without  any  great  inconvenience  be  at- 
tended 
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tended  at  one  and  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of 
the  materia  medica;  becaufe  the  therapeutics  or 
dodtrine  of  remedies  being  the  laft  and  fhorteft 
part  of  the  theory,  the  ftudent  will  confe- 
quently  have  acquired  enough  of  the  one,  to 
comprehend  the  rationale  of  the  other, 

When  ftudying  the  inftitutions  of  medicine, 
young  men  would  do  well  to  attend  clofely  to 
fubjedts  of  the  greateft  utility  and  neareft  rela- 
tion to  pradtice,  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
carefully . diftinguifhed  and  feparated  from 
thofe,  which  ferve  merely  to  indulge  a rambling 
curiofity,  or  gratify  an  idle  turn  of  thought  for 
empty  fpeculations.  Every  man’s  own  pru- 
dence and  good  fenfe  muft  diredt  him  in  thofe 
refpedts.  I fhall  only  juft  remark,  that  the 
phyfiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
important  fubjedts,  but  which  have  been  too 
palpably  negledted,  demand  the  clofeft  appli- 
cation. On  thofe  parts  of  medicine  in  par- 
ticular the  late  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  Gregory, 
by  unwearied  induftry,  fteady  attention  to 
nature,  and  great  force  of  argument,  have 
happily  difcovered  and  confirmed  many  impor- 
tant laws  and  interefting  fadts,  which  tend 
fuccefsfully  to  illuftrate  fome  very  intricate 
dodtrines  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  to  regulate 
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fcvcral  difficult  points  in  pradtice  which  before 
were  little  underftood. 

• 

The  firft  Lines  of  Phyfiology  by  Dr.  Hal- 
ler— the  Pathological  Inftitutions  of  Dr.  Gau- 
bius — and  the  Elements  of  Therapeutics  by 
Dr.  Duncan,  are  admirable  abridgments  of 
of  their  refpedtive  fubjedts,  and  well  calculated, 
when  carefully  and  repeatedly  perufed,  for  pre- 
paring the  ftudent  to  enter  fully  on  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  thofe  three  principal  divifioas  of  the 
theory  of  phyfic. 

The  ftudy  of  the  practice,  when  the  objedt 
of  purfuit,  fhould  be  cultivated  in  every  part 
with  fpirit  and  judgment,  but  particularly 
labored  in  thofe  parts,  where  it  treats  of  the 
diftindtion  and  cure  of  difeafes.  Methodical 
Nofology,  which  gives  fhort  but  accurate  de- 
finition? of  all  the  complaints  to  which  human 
nature  is  obnoxious,  is  a mod  ufeful  and  in- 
terefting  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
Synopfis  of  Methodical  Nofology,  publiffied  by 
the  late  Dr.  Cullen,  is  an  excellent  work  of 
the  kind.  En  libellum  (as  Boerhaave  affirms 
of  his  own  Aphorifms)  mole  parvum,  gravem 
materie,  nec  fine  labore  natum.  There  the  de- 
finitions of  diforders,  or  their  charadteriftic 
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fymptoms,  are  delivered  with  a concife,  juft, 
and  mafterly  exaftncfs ; and  the  rules  of  true 
nofology  adhered  to  with  greater  correftnefs, 
than  has  appeared  in  any  other  work  of  the 
kind,  or  than  the  prefent  ftate  of  phyfic  had 
taught  us  to  expeft. 

In  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  method 
of  cure,  judgment  and  correftnefs  of  genius 
are  the  firlt  requifites  in  a ftudent  towards  juft 
improvement.  Pra&ical  diftinftions  and  ob- 
fervations,  drawn  from  the  caufes,  duration* 
changes,  and  fymptoms  of  diforders,  and  made 
with  a view  to  point  out  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  any  immediate  application  of  re- 
medies, deferve  molt  ferious  attention.  With- 
out regard  to  fuch  particulars,  a phyfician  muft 
praftife  his  art  at  random,  be  conftantly  liable 
to  deviate  from  every  fyftematic  rule,  and  to 
aft  crofs  purpoies  in  his  unfteady  methods  of 
cure. 

If  a doubt  occur  on  any  point  refpefting  the 
treatment  of  a difeafe,  it  is  an  unpardonable 
fault  in  a ftudent  to  remain  inaftive  in  a ftate 
of  uncertainty,  and  not  to  make  every  neceflary 
inquiry  of  his  more  aged  companions,  or  even 
of  the  profeflbr  in  whofe  department  it  may  be. 
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in  order  to  fatisfy  himfelf  concerning  it.  We 
ought  to  take  all  poflible  pains,  to  furnilh  the 
mind  at  firft  with  truth.  Opinions  adopted 
on  flight  foundations  are  often  erroneous,  and 
of  courfe  have  pernicious  influence  on  our 
future  pradice.  Uncorreded  they  may  for 
fome  time  lie  dormant  within  us ; but  they 
will  be  prone  at  lafb  on  a favorable  occaflon  to 
fband  forward,  to  prefent  themfelves  in  a line 
with  fads,  to  puzzle  the  memory  then  oblite- 
rated by  length  of  time,  and  by  ftealing  on  the 
underftanding,  to  miflead  the  judgment,  and 
gain  admittance  for  found  dodrines. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  that  anatomy 
can  never  be  corredly  known  by  any  one,  who 
does  not  practice  the  art  of  uifledion  •,  fo  we 
may  here  remark  with  equal  propriety,  that 
the  pradice  of  phyfic,  confidered  as  an  art, 
can  never  be  attained,  unlefs  the  ftudent  feize 
every  opportunity  of  being  himfelf  in  an  exten- 
flve  manner  attendant  on  the  fick.  By  means 
of  public  Hofpitals  and  Dilpenfaries  (a  noble 
proof  of  Britifh  generofity),  ample  provifion  is 
made  for  young  men  to  be  as  much  occupied 
in  pradice,  as  emulation,  the  great  fpur  to 
improvement,  (hall  prompt  an  adive  mind  to 
defire.  A molt  diligent  attendance  on  the  fick 
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at  Hofpitals  and  Difpenfaries,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  the  education  of  a phyfician ; 
but  then  more  efpecially  fo,  when  he  vifits 
them  along  with  an  eminent  experienced  prac- 
titioner, who  will  aCt  the  part  of  a friend;  or 
with  one  who  engages  himfelf  by  reading  pub- 
lic clynical  lectures,  to  explain  the  bafis  and 
principles  of  his  pra<5tice.  If  a ftudent  Ihould 
complain,  that  from  this  fource  he  has  not 
reaped  advantage  equal  to  his  moft  fanguine 
expectation,  the  chief  caufe  of  fuch  dilappoint- 
ment,  provided  he  be  in  health,  may  juftly  be 
attributed  to  his  own  negleCt.  When  engaged 
in  pradice  at  any  public  charitable  inftitution, 
he  Ihould  be  minutely  attentive  to  the  hiftories 
of  difeafes — examine  thofe  patients  who,  with- 
out any  detriment  to  themlelves,  can  bear  to 
give  him  an  account  of  their  complaints — learn 
by  repeated  obfervations  on  fimilar  cafes  their 
general  habit  and  appearance  in  all  their  dif- 
ferent ftages — notice  well  the  moft  favorable 
time  for  medical  affiftance — and  be  a fcrupulous 
obferver  of  thofe  changes,  which  may  be  juftly 
regarded  as  the  happy  effeCts  of  his  remedies. 
For  difeafes  Ihould  not  only  be  known  when  at 
their  height  or  acme,  but  alfo  as  far  as  poftible 
at  their  commencement  and  decline.  Great 
praClice  and  long  experience,  it  is  true,  are 
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necefiary  to  attain  to  this  pitch  of  perfection ; 
but,  difficult  as  it  may  be,  it  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of  difeafes. 

To  compile  an  Abridgement  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  confiding  of  the  heads  of  the  mod 
material  parts,  judicioufiy  feleCtcd  from  the 
immenfe  chaos  of  medical  matter,  is  an  ex- 
cellent employment  for  ftudents,  not  only  as 
being  a mod  advantageous  fubjeCt  for  the 
exercife  of  their  judgment,  but  as  often  leading 
to  a production,  which  may  prove  to  them- 
felves  of  finguiar  utility  in  their  future  prac- 
tice. For  it  is  the  duty  of  a phyfician  to 
attend  to  all  thofe  circumdances,  which,  though 
apparently  minute,  may  in  the  end  be  con- 
ducive to  the  recovery  of  his  patient’s  health. 
Whenever  a cafe  of  difficulty  and  danger 
occurs,  fuch  fhort  heads  of  practice  are  foon 
examined,  by  which  means  a young  man  will 
be  in  lefs  hazard  of  overlooking  any  principal 
part  of  the  cure  refpeCting  either  regimen  or 
medicine.  The  great  Sydenham  with  this 
view  publifhed  his  procejfus  integri ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which  thofe  who  had  not  then 
opportunity  or  abilities  to  compile  a fyllabus 
for  themfelves,  might  have  the  benefit  of  one 
prepared  to  their  hands. 
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As  clofely  connedted  with  the  practice  of 
medicine,  it  is  of  importance  for  a phyfician 
to  underfland  the  leading  principles  of  Mid- 
wifery. In  the  pradtice  of  phyfic,  he  will 
frequently  find  difeafes  complicated  with  breed- 
ing cafes,  and  greatly  varied  and  influenced 
by  them.  The  diforders  of  pregnant  women, 
thofe  during  delivery,  and  thofe  fubfequent 
upon  it,  are  often  of  a very  fudden  and 
alarming  nature.  Here  his  attendance  will  be 
frequently  necefifary  ; for  there  are  many  prac- 
titioners in  the  obftetric  art,  who  are  little 
qualified  to  adt  in  the  capacity  of  a phyfician. 
But  furely  that  phyfician’s  pradtice  at  luch 
jundtures  muft,  if  he  be  deftitute  of  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  midwifery,  be  very  timid 
and  inefficacious,  or  rafh  and  dangerous. 
Several  obfervations,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
advantages  of  the  ftudy  of  furgery,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe.  If  a phyfician 
intend  to  pradtife  midwifery  himfelf,  it  will  be 
incumbent  upon  him  to  engage  in  the  ftudy  of 
it  with  the  clofeft  attention.  A gentleman, 
learned  in  anatomy  and  well  inftrudted  in  the 
feience  of  phyfic,  will  find  himfelf  able,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  to  obtain  corredtly  the 
theory  and  pradtice  of  midwifery;  an  art  which 
of  late  has  received  the  greateft  improvements. 
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He  will  alfo  diligently  attend  to  the  pradlical 
part  of  it,  feize  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
himfelf  converfant  in  it,  and  ufe  with  the 
utmoft  caution  every  judicious  means  of  af- 
fording relief  to  thofe  diftrelfes,  which  are 
peculiar  to  th.e  fair  fex. 


So  much  for  the  particular  branches  of 
medical  learning,  which  are  neceflarily  included 
in  the  education  of  a phyfician.  Few,  we 
hope,  will  think  this  plan  too  difficult  or  com- 
prehenfive,  who  know  the  intrinfic  value  of 
health — who,  on  account  of  public  ills  arifing 
from  medical  ignorance,  feel  within  themfelves 
the  generous  emotions  of  difinterefted'  huma- 
nity— or  who  are  endowed  with  virtue,  favored 
with  opportunity,  and  blelfed  with  abilities  to 
render  an  honed;  fervice  to  their  country. 

During  the  profecution  of  this  plan  of  edu- 
cation, Medical  Societies  eftablifhed  on  a liberal 
footing  by  a feledl  number  of  ftudents,  and 
conduced  with  fpirit  and  judgment,  are  in- 
ftitutions  admirably  calculated  for  the  real  im- 
provement of  youth.  Here  gentlemen  have  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  their  talents,  of 
exercifing  them  in  thinking  and  fpeaking  on  a 
variety  of  fubjetts,  and  of  hearing  on  many  ufe- 
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fill  and  difficult  points  both  of  theory  and  prac-  i 
tice  the  learned  opinions  and  copious  ftrain  of  ar-  / 
gument,  with  which  fome  young  men  of  genius  \ 
enrich  their  harangues.  Befides  it  is  occa-  1 
fionally  incumbent  upon  each  of  them  to  de- 
liver in  his  turn  a differtation  on  fome  medical 
fubjedt  to  be  canvafied  and  impugned  by 
others,  who  are  then  to  be  confidered  as  oppo-  > 
nents.  A fpirited  emulation  is  laudably  pro-  j 
moted.  When  a young  man  ftudies  any  fub-  ' 
jedt,  on  which  probably  he  may  foon  be  obliged 
to  difpute,  every  ufeful  fadt  and  obfervation 
relative  to  it  ftrikes  the  memory  with  re- 
doubled force,  and  leaves  a more  lafting  im- 
preffion.  Any  gentleman,  therefore,  a member 
of  fuch  an  inftitution,  whofe  bufinefs  is  fo 
planned,  as  to  leave  him  a few  vacant  hours  at 
his  own  difpofal,  may  employ  them  to  excellent 
purpofe  in  preparing  regularly  for  the  enfuing 
fubjedt  of  debate.  And  permit  me  to  advife 
him  on  thefe  occafions  to  lay  afide  all  bafhful- 
nefs  and  falfe  modefty,  and  freely  to  deliver  his 
fentiments  on  every  fubjedt,  which  he  has 
carefully  ftudied  and  underflands.  But  to 
harangue  boldly  on  any  topic  without  a fuf- 
ficient  knowledge  of  it,  proves  a man  to  have 
a weak  mind  with  great  vaftity,  and  degrades 
him  in  the  eftimation  of  his  friends  and  com- 
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panions.  For  a becoming  modefty  is  as  pecu- 
liarly amiable  in  youth,  as  a forward  imper- 
tinence is  difgufting. 

The  greateft  Induftry  and  application  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  fo  important  a ftudy  as  that  of 
medicine.  Sometimes  indeed,  though  rarely, 
in  works  of  tafte,  where  genius  and  imagination, 
have  full  room  to  fport,  valuable  performances 
of  wit,  humor,  and  invention,  executed  with 
fpirit  and  judgment,  have,  without  any  very 
clofe  application  to  ftudy,  been  ufhered  into; 
the  world.  But  in  fciences  of  an  abftradled 
nature,  in  thofe  built  on  facfts  and  obfervarions 
alone,  where  fancy  and  imagination  can  give 
no  aid  at  all,  knowledge  without  induftry  can 
never  be  obtained,  nor  falfhood  dete&ed,  nor 
truth  difcovered  and  fupported. 

To  complete  the  education  of  a phyfician, 
3fime  alfo  muft  be  added  to  induftry.  Without 
the  advantages  of  opportunity  but  fmall  pro- 
grefs  will  be  made  in  any  art  like  that  of 
medicine,  which  is  as  extenfive  as  it  is  ufeful. 
A proper  allowance  of  time  therefore  is  in- 
difpenfably  requifite  for  the  ftudent  of  phyfic, 
be  his  abilities  ever  fo  promifing.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  fee  young  men,  after  having  refided 
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eight  or  ten  months  at  an  univerfity,  hurried 
immediately  into  life  on  their  own  accord,  or 
by  the  fhallow  advice  of  impatient  friends. 
In  many  cafes*  imprudent  fteps  of  this  kind 
can  never  be  retrieved.  In  fo  fhort  a fpace  of 
time,  they  can  only  have  had  a very  confufed 
and  fuperficial  furvey  of  the  fcience  of  me-^ 
dicine.  On  the  contrary,  if  a young  man  who 
is  both  fenfible  and  induftrious  have  had  proper 
opportunities  of  improvement,  one  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  him  the  credit  of  know- 
ledge in  his  profefiion  in  proportion  to  his 
years.  From  the  negligence  of  youth  and  from 
defedt  of  education,  we  too  often  meet,'  among 
the  practitioners  of  phyfic,  with  the  unhappy 
combination  of  ignorance  and  old  age.  Before 
any  one  attempt  to  follow  this  profefiion,  he 
ought  to  be  deeply  inftrudted  in  it,  and  cor- 
redtly  acquainted  with  all  the  ufeful  difcoveries 
and  improvements  in  medicine. 

A young  phyfician  of  good  natural  abilities 
and  of  extenfive  medical  erudition,  is  well 
qualified  to  enter  on  the  public  difcharge  of 
his  duty.  He  lhould  confider  himfelf  as  a 
member  in  the  fociety  of  the  world  ; purfue 
with  the  ftridtefi:  integrity  the  general  good  of 
mankind ; and  then  he  may  juftly  expedt  to 
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reap  the  deferved  fruits  of  his  labors.  Expe- 
rience to  him  will  be  a real  fource  of  im- 
provement. As  he  advances  in  years,  he  will 
advance  in  knowledge.  But  when  a man  firft 
engages  in  practice  a novice  in  the  profelfion, 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  public,  gains  a 
reputation  which  he  never  deferved,  his  expe- 
rience will  only  convince  him  of  his  ignorance. 
The  errors  of  his  early  practice,  it  is  true, 
may  in  fome  cafes  have  warned  him  of  the 
fatal  confequences  of  the  want  of  medical 
knowledge.  Happy  indeed  if  alarmed  from 
this  caufe,  he  abandon  the  important  office  of 
a practitioner  of  medicine,  and  content  him- 
felf  with  the  difeharge  of  the  kind  duties  of  a 
nurfe.  But  what  is  very  dangerous  as  well  as 
too  common,  if,  contrary  to  all  juft  opinion  of 
his  worth,  he  find  himfelf  purfued  by  fame,  he 
is  naturally  inclined  to  credit  her  flattering 
reports,  to  forget  what  he  (till  really  is,  and  to 
conceit  himfelf  wife.  Then  he  is  apt  to  pradtife 
with  a myfterious  pomp,  with  a cunning  cen- 
forious  artifice,  but  with  pitiful  medical  in- 
diferetion. 

Such  pradtitioners  of  medicine,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  an  oppofite  character,  having  a large 
intercourfe  with  mankind,  muft  unavoidably 
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acquire,  if  they  do  not  defpife  them,  the  cere- 
monies of  polite  addrefs  j and,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  become  infenfibly  acquainted 
with  men,  manners,  and  the  world.  The 
greateft  part  of  mankind  find  them  their 
equals,  if  not  their  fuperiors,  in  the  com- 
mon topics  of  converfation  •,  and  on  this  ac- 
count are  too  ready  (1  need  not  fay  with  what 
propriety)  to  fuppofe  them  deep  indeed  in 
their  pretended  objedt  of  purfuit.  Fame,  be 
it  falfe  or  true,  accumulates  wealth.  Riches 
purchafe  friends,  give  confequence,  and  com- 
mand attention.  The  world  thus  is  often  de- 
ceived and  impofed  upon.  The  veffel  expands 
her  fails  to  a profperous  gale,  and  arrives  at 
her  wifhed-for  harbour ; but,  inftead  of  being 
loaded  with  valuable  goods,  ihe  is  weighed 
down  and  opprefled  by  an  oftentatious  bulk  of 
worthlefs  lumber. 

1 

The  education  of  a phyfician,  although  often 
defective,  is  in  general  much  more  extenfive 
and  complete,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  faculty.  The  education  of  apothecaries, 
gentlemen  to  whom  much  practice  is  neceffarily 
intruded,  is  too  often  narrow  and  confined ; 
and,  which  is  a mortifying  circumftance,  they 
themfelves  frequently  put  to  the  disagreeable 
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necefiity  of  being  chiefly  their  own  inftru&ors, 
or  of  improving  from  the  practice  and  cafual 
obfervations  of  others.  The  furgeon’s  educa- 
tion may  be  faid  in  general,  to  hold  a middle 
place  relative  to  his  own  profefiion. 

Thefe  truths  are  advanced  as  naturally 
arifing  from  the  fubjedt,  but  without  the  mod 
diftant  deflgn  to  offend.  It  is  to  be  wifhed 
that  they  may  have  their  intended  effedl  towards 
the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge.  Man- 
kind would  foon  be  fenfible  of  the  advantage. 
The  healing  art,  through  all  its  departments, 
would  be  cultivated  with  lefs  artifice,  but  with 
more  induftry  and  good  fenfe. 

I am  partial  to  medicine  as  a fcience,  and 
I efteem  mankind.  As  I value  therefore  the 
welfare  of  the  one,  I cannot  but  wifh  the 
improvement  of  the  other.  The  whole  clafs 
pf  medical  petitioners,  having  fo  important  a 
charge  committed  to  their  care,  fhould  diligently 
qualify  themfelves  for  their  profefiion.  From 
a public  and  common  caufe,  the  encourage- 
ment of  men  without  merit  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  bane  of  fociety  and  the  deftrudtion 
of  health.  Praftitioners  of  medicine  of  every 
defcription  fhould  confider  what  degree  of 
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knowledge  they  ought  to  poftefs,  and  mankind 
in  general  fhould  know  what  they  have  a right 
to  expedt. 

On  some  other  defects  and  abuses  of  edu- 
cation ARISING  FROM  VARIOUS  CAUSES. 

I.  A very  ferious  abufe  of  education  among 
the  pradtitioners  of  medicine  is  the  want  of 
Religious  InftruElion , without  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  a young  man  to  pafs  through  life  with 
credit  to  himfelf  or  fatisfadtion  to  his  friends. 
There  are  a thoufand  temptations,  to  which 
youth  is  expofed,  and  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  efcape,  unlefs  the  mind  be 
ferioufly  imprefied  with  juft  fentiments  of 
religion.  If  young  men,  laboring  under  this 
defedt  of  education,  fall  into  the  too  fafhionable 
but  deftrudtive  vices  of  the  age,  fuch  as 
gaming,  drunkennefs,  and  every  lpecies  of  de- 
bauchery, their  parents  or  guardians  may  juftly 
refledt  upon  themfelves  for  fo  grofs  a negledt 
in  the  difcharge  of  their  duty. 

The  impreffions  of  morality,  made  on  young 
minds,  prove  for  the  moft  part  deep  and 
lafting-,  and  are  the  fureft  means  of  preventing 
vicious  exceffes,  which  corrupt  the  heart,  in- 
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duce  habits  of  idlenefs,  fpend  their  fortunes, 
wafte  their  time,  and  ruin  their  health.  How 
many  hopeful  young  men  do  we  daily  fee  with 
every  advantage  from  nature  and  education, 
who  are  entirely  loft  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
world  from  the  mere  excefs  of  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions. What  is  more  difficult  to  correft  in 
youth,  than  habits  of  idlenefs,  gaming,  drun- 
kennefs,  and  debauchery  ? And  how  feldom 
does  a young  man,  who  is  devoted  to  fenfual 
indulgences,  fee  his  error  till  ruin  ftares  him 
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But  the  argument,  which  is  here  urged,  is 
more  againft  the  patrons  and  inftrudtors  of 
youth,  than  againft  youth  itfelf.  Youth  is 
bold,  thoughtlefs,  and  impetuous ; full  of  felf- 
fufficiency  •,  fearlefs  of  danger;  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  under  reftraint.  If  reafon, 
afiifted  with  religion,  do  not  intirely  put  a ftop 
to  the  impetuofity  of  youth  and  check  its 
pronenefs  to  fenfual  pleafures,  it  may  at  leaft 
prefcribe  to  it  bounds  of  moderation.  And  it 
will  readily  be  granted,  that  there  is  a wide 
difference  between  having  one’s  health  and 
fortune  fomewhat  injured,  or  totally  ruined. 
In  the  laffe  cafe,  all  hope  is  at  an  end;  but  in 
the  firft  reparation  may  often  be  made,  and,  by 
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a manly  ftruggle  through  difficulties,  he  may 
rife  at  laft  to  that  ftation  and  dignity  in  life, 
for  which  he  was  defigned  by  nature.  The  in- 
fluence of  early  inftrudtion  in  religion,  though 
it  may  be  leflened  by  bad  examples  and  ftrong 
temptations,  yet  it  will  never  be  intirely  loft. 

When  I fpeak  of  religion,  I mean  the 
Chrijiian  Religion , pure  and  uncorrupted , which 
is  indifputably  the  only  true  religion  in  the 
world.  It  exalts  the  mind  with  the  nobleft 
fentiments  of  the  Deity  ; and  of  all  the  infinite 
perfe&ions  of  his  nature.  It  furnifhes  us  with 
juft  notions  of  his  providence  over  all  his 
works,  without  which  we  fhould  ftill  have  been 
left  to  wander  in  heathenilh  darknefs  and  fuper- 
ftition*.  It  prefents  to  our  minds  the  trueft 
fentiments  of  piety,  and  univerfal  benevolence. 
It  fupplies  us  with  the  moft  powerful  motives 
to  obedience.  For  what  is  more  noble  and 
highly  gratifying  to  a rational  being,  than 
glorious  profpedls  of  eternal  happinefs-f- ? Or 
(not  to  mention  annihilation)  what  is  more 
gloomy  and  mortifying  than  future  puniffi- 
ment. 

n 2 But 

* Lucretii  Opera. 

+ Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum. 
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But  befides  the  intrinfic  excellency  of  its 
dodtrines  and  the  refined  purity  of  its  morals, 
which  of  themfelves  are  a fufficient  proof  of  its 
truth,  chriftianity  is  founded  on  a code 
of  external  evidence,  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted with  the  leaft  color  of  argument. 

There  is  a long  chain  of  prophecies  concerning 
it,  which,  when  duly  examined  and  underftood, 
affords  an  almoft  irrefiftible  proof  of  its  truth. 
Many  of  thofe  prophecies  indeed  are  yet  ful- 
filling before  our  eyes,  fuch  as  the  defolate 
ftate  of  Jerufalem,  the  defperfion  of  the  Jews 
for  near  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  fpreading 
of  the  gofpel  over  the  world,  and  the  wicked- 
nefs  and  infidelity  of  the  latter  days,  &c*. — 
There  is  likewife  a great  number  of  miracles 
wrought  in  confirmation  of  chriftianity  ; which 
were  not  only  public  and  in  the  face  of  day, 
but  before  the  Jews,  its  moft  inveterate  ene- 
mies, who,  had  there  been  any  fallacy,  would 
not  have  failed  to  have  difeovered  and  expofed 
it. 

| *•  I r*  — -v  ;1 

Now  all  thofe  prophecies  were  accomplifhed 
and  miracles  wrought,  not  for  any  trivial  pur- 
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pofe,  nor  with  any  ambitious  views,  nor  to 
gratify  idle  curiofity,  but  to  make  us  wifer, 
better,  and  happier,  both  as  to  time  and  eter- 
nity, and  that  too  without  the  leaft  profpeft  of 
any  temporal  benefit  to  its  firft  founders.  On 
the  contrary,  thole  very  perfons  who  eftablifhed 
it,  inflead  of  feeking  any  advantage  to  them- 
felves,  relinquifhed  every  profpe£t  of  temporal 
happinefs,  except  what  arofe  from  confcious 
integrity  j and  they  confirmed  the  truth  of 
what  they  taught  with  the  lofs  of  their  lives. 
They  were  men  of  the  moft  exemplary  morals, 
who  in  their  lrfe  and  conduct  had  the  ftridtefl: 
regard  to  truth  and  fincerity,  which  on  every 
occafion  they  inculcated  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ; 
and  confequently  would  be  the  laft  perfons  in 
the  world  either  to  countenance  diffimulation 
or  to  propagate  falfehood.  They  were  men  too 
who  did  not  fet  their  affe£tions  on  the  riches, 
honors,  and  pleafures  of  this  life;  the  emptinefs 
and  vanity  of  which  they  fully  expofed  to  our 
view.  The  teftimony  of  fuch  undeniable  wit- 
neffes  as  thoje,  is  not  to  be  filenced  either  by 
the  feoffs  of  the  unbeliever,  the  ridicule  of 
fools,  the  bold  and  falfe  affertions  of  the 
ignorant,  the  undermining  artifice  of  the 
wicked,  or  the  lapfed  period  of  near  eighteen 
hundred  years. 
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Thefe  are  fads  in  fupfort  of  Chriftianity 
which  are  unanfwerable.  They  carry  along 
with  them  the  indubitable  marks  of  truth, 
and  fuch  marks  too  as  no  time  can  ever  efface, 
fo  long  as  men  continue  to  be  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  reafon.  If  the  Gofpel  be  an 
untruth,  it  mufc  then  be  admitted  that  piety 
?nd  benevolence,  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  our  neighbour,  together  with  all  the  fociai 
and  relative  duties  of  Chriflianity,  have  origi- 
nated in  their  utmoft  purity  from  men,  who 
had  no  religion,  no  truth,  no  fincerity,  and  no 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  It  is  better  at 
once  to  aiTcrt  that  truth  arifes  out  of  falfehood, 
fincerity  out  of  hypocrify,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  all  other  religious  and  moral  duties  out  of 
atheifm  j and  that  men  naturally  put  no  value 
on  their  peace  of  mind,  their  temporal  prof- 
perity,  or  even  on  life  itfelf.  This  is  unavoid- 
ably, though  unwillingly,  the  language  and 
concluding  argument  of  a deift  againft  Chrif- 
tianity,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  weak 
and  abfurd*. 

But 


* If  the  reader  is  defirous  of  being  more  fully  fatisfied  on 
this  fubjeft,  I lhall  refer  him  to  the  following  excellent 
authors,  viz.  Grotius  de  Vein.  Religion.  Chrill. — Clarke’s 
Demonllration  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion — Addifon’s 
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But  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  enlarge  on^this 
copious  and  intererting  fubjedt.  The  charader 
of  the  faculty  with  refped  to  religion  has  for 
fome  time  lain  under  difgrace  and  the  religio 
medici , as  it  is  generally  underftood,  is  intended 

as  a term  of  reproach*.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

this 

Evidences — Butler’s  Analogy — Jenkins  on  the  Reafonablenefs 
and  Certainty  of  the  Chrillian  Religion — Hurd  on  the  Pro- 
phecies— Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  &c. — Along  with  thefe, 
a careful  and  repeated  perufal  of  the  New  Tef ament  excites  in 
the  mind  the  ftrongeft  conviction  of  its  truth,  as  almoft  every 
page  abounds  with  the  performance  of  miracles,  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecies,  the  excellency  of  the  dcClrines,  the  fidelity  and 
holinefs  of  its  firll  followers,  their  artlefs  but  faithful  nar- 
ratives, their  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  truth,  contempt  of 
riches  and  honors,  bold  oppofition  to  received  maxims 
of  the  world,  patient  fufferings,  glorious  profpefts  of  future 
happinefs,  & c. 

* “ But  there  are  fome  peculiar  circumflances  in  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a phyfician,  which  fiiould  naturally  difpofe  him  to 
look  beyond  the  prefent  fcene  of  things,  and  engage  his 
heart  on  the  fide  of  religion.  He  has  many  opportunities  of 
feeing  people,  once  the  gay  and  the  happy,  funk  in  deep 
retired  diftrefs ; fometimes  devoted  to  a certain,  but  painful 
and  lingering  death;  fometimes  firuggling  with  bodily  an- 
guifh,  or  the  dill  fiercer  tortures  of  a diltrafted  mind.  Such 
affliClive  fcenes,  one  (hould  fuppofe,  might  foften  any  heart, 
not  dead  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  make  it  reverence 
that  religion  which  alone  can  fupport  the  foul  in  the  mod 
complicated  diflrefies — that  religion,  which  teaches  to  enjoy 
life  with  chearfulnefs,  and  to  refign  it  with  dignity.”  \id. 
Dr.  Gregory  on  the  Duties  of  a Phyfician,  page  61. 
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this  afperfion  is  falfe,  and  that  as  a body  of 
men,  we  do  not  deferve  it ; but  if  it  be  other- 
wife,  it  cafts  the  greateft  reflection  both  on  our 
heads  and  our  hearts.  “ Mankind  may  have 
their  religious  opinions  diverfified  by  various 
fuperflitions ; but  religion  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  and  every  attempt  to  eradicate  it 
is  equally  wicked  and  impotent*.” 

u The  method  taken  by  the  prefent  patrons 
of  infidelity  to  propagate  their  opinions  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  With  a matchlefs  effron- 
tery, they  infinuate,  that  all  who  avow  their 
belief  in  natural  or  revealed  religion,  are  either 
hypocrites  or  fools.  This  is  attacking  youth 
upon  a very  weak  fide.  A young  man  of  a 
high  and  liberal  fpirit,  difdains  the  idea  of 
hypocrify,  and  from  an  ill-judged  pride,  is 
afraid  of  whatever  may  fubjeCt  him  to  fo  mean 
an  imputation.  Vanity,  again,  is  the  moft 
univerfally  ruling  paffion  among  mankind, 
efpecially  among  young  people,  who  commonly 
dread  contempt  above  every  thing,  and  refent 
any  reflection  on  the  weaknefs  and  narrownefs 
of  their  underflandings,  much  more  than  any 
[imputation  on  their  principles  or  morals. 

But 


* Vid.  Dr.  Gregory  on  the  Duties  of  a Phyfician,  page  59. 
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'But  I will  venture  to  affirm,  that  men  of  the 
mod  enlarged,  clear,  and  lolid  underdandings, 
who  have  adted  in  life  with  the  greateft  fpirit, 
dignity,  and  propriety,  and  who  have  been 
regarded  as  the  mod  ufeful  and  amiable  mem- 
bers of  fociety,  have  never  been  the  men  who 
have  openly  infulted,  or  infidioufly  attempted 
to  ridicule  the  principles  of  religion,  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  have  been  its  bed  and  warmed 
friends”*. 

II.  Another  abufe  of  medical  education  takes 
place,  when  a young  man  is  not  fixed  at  a 
proper  age  concerning  the  Profejfion  he  intends 
to  follow ; by  which  means  feveral  years  in 
early  life  are  intirely  lod.  This  is  a matter  of 
great  moment  ^ for  even  a few  years  thus  waded 
in  the  beginning  of  life  are  often  never  to  be 
regained.  As  life  is  fhort  and  the  art  of 
medicine  very  extenfive,  it  is  nectfiary  for  a 
young  man  to  employ  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  the  attainment  of  it.  When  I was  at 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  there  were  feveral 
gentlemen,  who  had  fpent  fome  years  in 
other  profeffions  or  employments,  before  they 
began  with  the  dudy  of  medicine.  Some,  for 
example,  had  been  at  fird  defigned  for  the 

o church. 
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church,  fome  had  entered  on  trade,  fome  had 
been  occupied  in  farming,  and  others  had  pad 
feveral  years  in  a vague  irrefolute  date,  having 
the  appearance  of  an  employment,  but  doing 
little  or  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Not  only  with  regard  to  his  profeffion  in' 
general,  but  even  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  healing  art,  a perfon  ought  to  determine 
what  particular  branch  he  deligns  to  follow. 
Some  young  men  intend  at  fird  to  be  apo- 
thecaries, fome  to  be  furgeons,  and  at  lad 
become  phyficians.  One  who  is  defigned  to  be 
a phyfician,  ought  not  (as  we  have  already 
obferved)  to  lofe  time  by  being  bound  an  ap- 
prentice to  an  apothecary  or  furgeon ; but 
lhould  have  a run  only  for  a few  months  in  an 
apothecary’s  fhop,  or  at  an  holpital  or  public 
difpenfary.  In  like  manner  a young  man,  who 
for  feveral  years  attends  chiefly  to  the  opera- 
tions of  furgery,  is  lofing  time,  if  he  means 
afterwards  to  pradlile  folely  in  the  capacity  of  a 
phyfician.  To  have  a general  knowledge  of 
furgery  is  neceffary  for  a phyfician;  but  to 
devote  too  much  time  to  it  is  certainly  im- 
proper, as  it  prevents  him  from  acquiring  that 
knowledge  in  the  hidory,  caufes,  and  cure  of 
difeafes,  which  is  effential  to  the  fuccefsful 
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pra&ice  of  phyfic.  To  learn  the  minutiae 
refpedting  the  operations  of  furgery  is  an  ar- 
duous undertaking,  and  requires  feveral  years 
clofe  application ; and  after  all  a man  may  be 
an  excellent  furgeon  and  a very  bad  phyfician. 
I do  not  mean  to  fay  that  fuch  a one  will  be 
totally  ignorant  of  phyfic — that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  cure  an  ague,  or  to  prefcribe  the  bark 
in  a putrid  fever,  or  bleeding  in  a pleurify  • — 
but  what  I would  infer  is,  that  if  a cafe  of 
difficulty  ffiould  fall  under  his  care,  he  may  be 
at  a lofs  to  difcriminate  the  fymptoms  of  it 
with  accuracy,  fo  as  to  form  a juft  diagnoftic  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  his  practice  will  of 
courfe  be  vague  and  at  random. — If  on  the  other 
hand  a young  man  firft  enter  on  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  with  a view  to  be  a phyfician,  and  then 
change  his  mind  and  follow  the  profeffion  of  a 
furgeon,  a like  difadvantage  will  occur.  For 
he  may  then  be  a very  good  phyfician,  and 
have  a found  judgment  concerning  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  a furgical  operation, 
and  yet  be  very  deficient  in  regard  to  the  eafieft 
and  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  performing  it. 

To  avoid  fuch  errors  and  miftakes  as  thofe, 
it  is  proper  for  every  one  to  decide  at  firft  with 
fteadinefs  concerning  his  profeffion,  and  then  with 
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diligence  and  perfeverance  to  direCt  his  ftudies 
accordingly.  By  this  method  much  valuable 
time  will  be  faved,  and  the  whole  of  his  labors 
turned  on  his  principal  employment  ; which 
will  confequently  be  followed  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  and  brought  to  the  higheft  per- 
fection. 

III.  Another  point  to  be  confidered  is  the 
errors  committed  by  youth  from  too  great 
Indulgence  in  Recreations,  fuch  as  mufic,  drawings 
dancing , fencing , cards,  dice , billiards , &c.  As 
the  ftudy  of  medicine  requires  fuch  clofe  ap- 
plication, there  is  of  courfe  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  recreations,  however  pleafing  or 
innocent,  and  efpecially  for  thofe  which  are  of 
a fedentary  nature.  Whatever  time  a young 
man  may  have  to  fpare  from  his  ftudies,  he 
ought  to  employ  it  in  fome  aCtive  exercife, 
■which  may  contribute  both  to  the  health  of  his 
body  and  the  vigor  of  his  mind. 

Mufic  in  itfelf  is  an  innocent  and  delightful 
entertainment ; but  to  purfue  it  to  any  great 
extent  fo  as  to  become  a proficient  in  it,  is  not 
a defirable  employment  for  a medical  ftudent. 
The  great  Locke  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
young  man  engaged  in  a liberal  profeflion 
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ought  not  to  learn  mufic,  left  it  fhould  draw 
him  too  much  into  company,  and  by  cap- 
tivating the  mind  and  difpofing  it  to  pleafure 
and  diftipation,  turn  it  from  more  important 
purl'uits.  If  a young  gentleman  be  able  to 
fing  a good  fong,  it  may  prove  a misfortune  to 
him ; for  he  will  be  continually  invited  to 
entertainments  both  public  and  private,  in 
confeq.uence  of  which  he  will  not  only  neglect 
the  ftudy  of  medicine,  but  acquire  habits  of 
intemperance,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
ftupifying  to  the  mind  or  prejudicial  to  health. 
Befides  thofe  general  bad  effedts,  he  will  be 
liable  to  be  introduced  into  company,  which 
will  neither  add  to  his  charadter  as  a gentleman, 
nor  forward  his  improvements  in  knowledge. 

Drawing  and  painting  are  very  fedentary  em- 
ployments, and  therefore  not  proper  to  be 
much  cultivated  by  a ftudent  of  medicine. 
But  a moderate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  drawing  may  be  ufeful  in  the 
ftudy  of  anatomy,  chymiftry,  botany,  &c.  for 
the  purpofe  of  fketching  out  any  particular 
fubjedt ; by  which  means  a much  clearer  idea 
of  it  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind,  than  by  a 
long  and  labored  verbal  defcription.  Ana- 
tomical preparations,  chymical  apparatuses, 

or 
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or  any  new  difcoveries  in  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, may  often  be  quickly  and  corredtly 
illuftrated  by  drawings. 

Dancing  and  fencing,  to  a moderate  degree  are 
aftive  exercifes,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
neceffary  to  give  a young  man  a firm,  eafy,  and 
genteel  carriage;  but  they  muft  only  be  made 
ufe  of  as  recreations. 


Cards,  dice,  chefs,  billiards,  &c.  ought  not  in 
a medical  Undent  to  engrofs  any  confiderable 
portion  of  his  time.  A moderate  knowledge 
of  Whitt,  quadrille,  piquet,  and  back-gammon, 
acquired  m good  company,  may,  according  to 
the  prelint  reigning  fafhion  of  the  tin,es°  be 
thought  to  be  in  fome  meafure  neceffary*.  But 
a critical  and  exaft  knowledge  of  them  is  by 

no 


Whift  and  quadrille  are  the  bed  and  moll  ufefuf  games 
Piquet  and  back-gammon  are  the  next.  Chefs  is  too  dbep 
ftudy  for  a man  of  bufinefs.  But  no  game  whatever  fhould 
cn  any  account  engrofs  any  part  of  the  morning;  which 
ought  to  be  folely  devoted  to  fiudy.  All  mere  games  of 
chance  fuch  as  vingt-une,  hazard,  &c.  ought  not  to  be 
learned.  Billiards  are  a pleafing  game,  and  not  a fedentary 
one;  but  an  infuperable  objedtion  againlt  it  is,  that  it  is 
prayed  at  ,n  a morning  as  well  as  an  evening,  and  is  never  a? 
entertainment  of  mixed  companies  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
^cept  accidentally  in  great  and  opulent  families. 
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no  means  defirable,  as  it  would  not  repay  the 
time  and  trouble  required  to  attain  it,  and 
would  certainly  be  attended  with  the  lofs  of 
more  important  accomplilhments. 

Befides,  an  ambition  to  excel  in  thole  amufe- 
ments  might  lead  ultimately  to  the  praftice  of 
gaming , which  is  one  of  the  moll  dangerous,  as 
well  as  mpft  fashionable  vices  of  the  age. 
How  many  opulent  and  refpedtable  families 
have  ot  late  years  been  either  greatly  injured 
or  totally  ruined  by  gaming.  There  is  no  one 
vice,  which  is  more  captivating  to  youth,  or 
more  difficult  to  be  overcome.  It  corrupts  the 
heart,  and  deftroys  all  feeling  and  fenfibility. 
To  fee  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  in 
dilhefs  from  an  unfortunate  run  at  play,  excites 
only  a faife  and  pretended  compaffion  in  the 
bread:  of  that  man,  who  has  been  the  immediate 
caufe  of  his  milery.  To  take  many  unfair 
advantages  of  the  young  and  unfufpicious,  is 
the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of  gamefters. 

A young  man,  who  will  venture  deeply  at  a 
gaming-table,  has  little  or  no  chance  of  fuccefs 
in  the  company  of  thofe,  who  have  had  long 
experience  at  the  bufinefs,  and  ierved  to  it 
perhaps  feveral  apprenticefhips.  For  this  rea- 
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ion  he  fhould  make  it  a fixed  invariable  rule 
never  to  rifk  at  play  any  fum  of  money,  the 
lofs  of  which  might  give  him  a moment’s 
uneafinels.  Notwithftanding  the  flattery  of  his 
opponents,  (with  which  they  will  not  fail  chear- 
fully  and  liberally  to  compliment  him  for  the 
fake  of  his  money,)  he  fhould  be  doubtful  of 
his  own  abilities,  and  readily  fubmit  to  all 
experienced  and  profefled  maflers  in  the  art; — 
otherwife  he  will  certainly  repent  of  his  pre- 
fumption,  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  remedy 
his  misfortunes.  Several  notorious  gamefters, 
who  have  accidentally  gained  admittance  among 
gentlemen  of  character  and  reputation,  have 
been  found  to  pradtife  arts  and  methods  of 
deception,  which  are  a difgrace  to  human 
nature,  and  againfl;  which  it  is  impoffible  at 
play  for  an  honefl:  man  to  fecure  his  property. 
To  enter  here  into  a particular  detail  of  fuch 
bafe  chicaneries,  would  be  foreign  to  the  fub- 
je<ft.  But  if  any  young  man,  who  has  been 
previoufly  warned  by  his  friends  and  confe- 
quently  is  fully  aware  of  the  undue  advantages 
taken  by  gameflers,  will  be  fo  weak  and  foolifh 
as  to  rifk  his  fortune  at  play,  he  deferves  to 
experience,  as  he  moft  certainly  will,  the  fatal 
effedls  of  his  folly.  Gaming,  like  gluttony,  is 
a fcourge  in  the  hands  of  providence,  and  the 
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punifhment  inflided  by  it  is  often  grievous 
and  dreadful  indeed. 

A young  man  of  a liberal  education  fhould 
endeavor  always  to  keep  in  mixed  companies  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  there  amufe  himfelf 
for  a moderate  (lake  only  ; and  never  be  in- 
duced, out  of  bafhfulnefs  or  falfe  modefty,  to 
rifk  with  either  fex  more  money  than  he  at 
firft  intended.  Great  firmnefs  and  refolution 
of  mind  is  required  to  put  in  pradice  this  fafe 
and  admirable  rule;  but  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  his  fuccefs  in  life.  All  play  too  at 
late  hours  fhould  be  refolutely  avoided;  as  it 
not  only  endangers  a man’s  fortune,  but  in- 
jures  his  reputation,  impairs  his  health,  waftes 
his  time,  deftroys  his  peace  of  mind,  and  dif- 
turbs  his  reft.  For  gaming  beyond  any  thing 
agitates  the  whole  frame,  fours  the  temper, 
and  without  any  apparent  caufe  renders  men 
fullen,  paiTionate,  and  difagreeable  in  their 
own  families. 

IV.  Another  abufe  of  medical  education  is 
the  attendance  on  Public  Leblures  which  are  im- 
perfett  and  incorreR,  and  where  the  ftudent  of 
courfe  can  have  no  confidence  in  the  dodrines 
delivered,  or  even  in  the  fads  adduced  in  hip-" 
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port  of  them.  In  this  cafe  there  is  either  a 
total  lofs  of  time,  where  no  attention  is  paid  by 
the  ftudent  •,  or  elfe  there  is  danger  of  his  im-  f 
bibing  falfe  and  contradidory  notions  both  in  ; 
theory  and  in  practice,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  prejudicial  to  young  minds. 

To  avoid  this  defed  of  education,  the  greateft 
care  and  circumfpedion  in  the  directors  of 
univerfities  is  neceffary  in  the  eledion  of  the 
profeffors  of  medicine.  Neighbouring  nations, 
and  diftant  kingdoms  are  often  intereft- 
ed  in  the  choice.  When  the  fountain-head  is 
impure,  the  dreams  which  flow  from  it  cannot 
be  expeded  to  be  clear. 

I ; 

The  eledion  of  a profefTor  fbould  be  con*  1 
duded  without  partiality  and  without  prejudice.  ' 
Merit  alone  ought  to  deterirjine  the  choice, 
which  fhould  be  made  by  men  of  ienfe,  pro- 
bity, and  judgment.  A profeffor,  thus  eleded  ’ 
to  the  chair,  will  Hand  the  faired  chance  to  fill 
it  with  honor  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  his  fel-  v 
low-creatures.  He  will,  if  an  honed  worthy  man,  : 
feel  himfelf  above  all  the  low  quirks  of  deceit. 
He  will  never  forget  that  he  is  an  inftrudor  of 
youth,  but  of  youth  to  whom  in  a few  years; 
the  care  of  the  health  of  nations  mud  be 
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committed.  He  will  difdain  the  futile  attempt 
of  eftablilhing  his  charadter  by  the  folemnity  of 
a look,  the  majefty  of  deportment,  or  the 
pathetic  language  of  an  artful  infinuating 
tongue.  He  will  difdain  to  raife  his  reputation 
as  a teacher  by  ere&ing  a fyftem,  invented 
through  deceit  and  fupported  by  falfehood  ; 
the  fallacy  and  futility  of  which  young  minds 
are  the  leaft  capable  of  detecting,  till  age,  by 
unhappy  experience,  brings  to  their  view  un- 
fufpedted  truths.  He  will  know  that,  fooner 
or  later,  fuch  vilenefs  of  character  will  be 
dete£ted,  and  expofed  to  contempt  with  in- 
dignation. Anxious  to  improve  his  profeflion, 
he  will  induftrioufly  exert  himfelf  in  the  ho- 
norable difcharge  of  his  duty ; and  having 
dignity  without  pride,  deliver  the  found  doc- 
trines of  medicine  with  fpirit,  veracity,  and 
judgment.  Such  is  the  wifdom  of  a neighbour- 
ing nation  in  the  choice  of  their  profefiors ; 
and  long  may  that  univerfity  (under  whofe 
aufpices  I had  the  happinefs  to  be  inftrudted) 
be  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  continue 
to  do  honor  to  the  Britilh  realms. 

V.  An  irrefijlible  attachment  to  the  Works  of 
the  Antients,  has  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  medical  fcience.  Hence  the  necefliry  of 
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cautioning  youth  againft  this  error.  As  me- 
dicine  is  the  art  of  preferving  health  and  curing  j 
difeafes,  its  origin,  we  mu  ft  fuppofe,  was 
nearly  coeval  with  that  of  mankind.  Pain  and 
ficknefs  would  naturally  excite  a feeling  ra- 
tional creature  to  feek  for  relief,  wherever 
there  was  barely  a probability  of  obtaining  it. 
Neceflity  would  even  compel  men  to  the  trial 
of  remedies  at  random.  In  this  rude  and  un- 
cultivated (late  of  our  profeffion,  errors,  from 
the  abfolute  nature  of  things,  muft  have  been 
numerous  and  unavoidable.  Anatomy  was 
fcarcely  begun  to  be  ftudied.  The  laws  of  the 
animal  economy  were  little  underltood.  There 
were  no  accurate  hiftories  of  difeafes,  and  con- 
fequently  could  be  no  regular  confident  prac- 
tice of  phyfic. 


Hippocrates,  the  great  father  and  founder  of  j 
medicine,  is  the  firft  upon  record,  who  has 
given'  us  any  figns  of  a faint  glimmering  of  r 
light,  which  had  with  difficulty  penetrated 
through  the  dark  cloud  that  hung  around 
the  fcience  of  medicine.  Galen  was  his  noted 
admirer  and  learned  commentator.  Thele  great 
men  in  all  fucceeding  ages  have  been,  and  ftili 
ought  to  be  held,  in  high  efleem  and 
veneration.  They  purfued  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine 
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dicine  on  juft  principles,  and  prudently  en- 
deavored to  extend  their  knowledge  by  fads, 
deduced  from  a careful  obfervation  of  nature. 
They  always  proved  themfelves  pofieffed  of 

a free  and  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry. 

* «*  * . 

But  waving  all  panegyric  in  favor  of  our 
anceftors,  how  lavifh  ought  we  to  be  in 
praife  of  their  fucceffors,  who  deferred  that 
admirable  method  of  cultivating  medicine,  by 
which  they  with  fo  much  fuccefs  had  made 
the  firft  advances  to  improvement,  and  by 
which  alone  real  improvement  could  ever  be 
made  ? For  many  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Galen,  during  that  dark  period  of  general 
ignorance  and  luperftition  which  overfpread 
the  world,  we  have  no  account  of  any  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  made  in  the  fcience  of  me- 
dicine. The  whole  art  feemed  at  a ftand. 
The  phyficians  of  thofe  days  vainly  thought 
their  profeffion  at  a high  pitch  of  perfection  •, 
that  Hippocrates  fcarce  could  err,  or  Galen  be 
miftaken.  They  wafted  therefore  their  time  in 
compiling  voluminous  commentaries  upon  their 
works — often  enlarging  on  obvious  truths — 
often  explaining  away  their  meaning, — and, 
where  a pafiage  was  difficult,  adding  to  its 
obfcurity  by  the  mift  with  which  they  in- 
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genioufly  furrounded  it.  In  fhort  they  lb 
tortured  every  Hippocratic  word,  that  future 
ages  cannot  read  their  works  without  dropping 
a tear. 

Among  many  eminent  phyficians  of  modern 
times,  this  error  has  been  very  prevalent.  Too 
much  deference  has  been  paid  to  antient 
medicine  and  too  much  authority  given  to 
antient  opinions.  The  learned  Boerhaave  feems 
not  to  have  fleered  clear  of  this  imputation. 
Baron  Van  Swieten  frequently  attempts  to 
confirm  his  dodtrines,  by  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates.  I confefs  for  my 
own  part  that  I perfedtly  agree  on  this  fubjedt 
with  the  late  Dir.  Cullen,  that  thofe  phyficians, 
who  freely  quote  Hippocrates  and  Galen  to 
eflablifii  their  opinions,  give  us  often  a better 
proof  of  their  reading  than  of  tfieir  judgment. 
I do  not  mean  to  depreciate,  by  what  is  here 
faid,  the  value  of  antient  writings,  venerable 
indeed  for  their  antiquity but  only  to  point 
out  the  weaknefs  of  that  pedantic  pride  of 
fome  modern  phyficians,  who  cite  them  on 
many  occafions  with  much  more  freedom  than 
juftnefs ; and  often  ftrain  their  exprefiions  to 
fupport  opinions  which  they  were  never  in- 
tended to  do.  We  can  however  obferve  with 
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fecret  pleafure,  that  in  the  prefent  age  men 
begin  to  fee  through  the  folly  of  fuch  empty 
oftentation,  and  to  treat  it  with  that  negleCt 
which  it  fo  juftly  deferves, 

VI.  In  the  cure  of  difeafes,  too  much  o t 
too  little  may  be  left  to  the  Powers  of  Nature. 
Each  extreme  is  faulty.  Every  experienced 
phyfician  is  well  acquainted  with  what  are 
commonly  termed  the  vires  nature  medicatrices , 
fo  celebrated  in  the  fchools  of  medicine.  He 
readily  acknowledges,  that  the  wife  Creator  has 
endowed  animal  bodies  with  an  inherent  power; 
by  which,  when  they  become  difeafed,  an  effort 
is  made  in  the  conflitution  to  reftore  it  to  a 
Hate  of  health.  Some  animals  may  poffefs  this 
power  in  greater  perfection  than  man;  but  man 
enjoys  it  in  a high  degree.  It  is  a low  artifice  in 
fome  phyficians  to  be  always  attempting  to 
invalidate  the  effects  of  this  wife  gift  of  Provi- 
dence, fo  admirably  adapted  to  the  prefervation 
of  animal  life.  But  it  proves  a real  injury  to 
a fick  perfon,  when  the  practitioner,  ignorantly 
miftaking  the  falutary  efforts  of  nature  for 
unfavorable  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  interrupts 
or  deftroys  them  by  an  unfeafonable  ufe  of  re- 
medies at  a time,  when  in  faft  he  ought  only  to 

havecautioufiy  fuperintehcfecltiiem — -to  have  left 
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them  undifturbed  when  proceeding  profpe- 
roufly — to  have  gently  aftifted  them,  when  lan- 
guid— or  when  violent,  to  have  moderated 
them  with  judgment.  Nor  is  this  the  worft 
effeft  of  ignorance  •,  for  there  are  extant  indeed 
too  many  unfortunate  cafes,  where  the  vires 
nature  medicatrices  have  been  fo  grofly  miftaken 
and  unfkilfully  interrupted,  as  to  be  really 
converted  into  vires  nocentes.  I fhall  be  obliged, 
in  my  Obfervations  on  the  Abufe  of  Me- 
dicine, to  adduce  too  many  fad  examples, 
which  will  be  in  confirmation  of  what  is  here 
afferted. — Hence  the  neceftity  of  inftru&ing 
young  men  in  this  important  part  of  their 
profefiion,  without  which  they  will  be  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  increafing  inftead  of  curing 
difeafes. 

I 

It  is  a ftrong  convincing  prbof  of  genius  and 
medical  abilities  in  a phylician,  to  be  able 
acutely  and  accurately  to  draw  the  juft  line  of 
diftin£tion  between  the  a&ive  auxiliary  fymp- 
toms,  and  thole  which  are  merely  morbid, 
indicative  only  of  the  violence  of  the  aifeafe 
and  the  weak  efforts  of  finking  nature. 

If  a practitioner,  not  knowing  as  he  ought  the 
wonderful  contrivance  difplayed  in  the  ftrudure 
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of  the  human  frame,  could  as  vainly  as  falfely 
perfuade  himfelf  to  believe,  that  every  happy 
change  in  a difeafe  were  juftly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  medicines,  and  every 
contrary  turn  to  the  violence  or  malignity  of 
the  complaint ; fuch  a one,  from  his  boafted 
negleCt  of  nature,  would  be  very  liable  to 
counteract  her  wife  operations  and  difturb  her 
healing  efforts,  which  v(it  was  his  duty  to  have 
known)  can  never  be  equalled  by  an  imitative 
art.  Where  ignorance  in  the  profeffion  is  the 
caufe  of  any  errors  of  this  kind*  one  cannot 
pretend  to  fix  limits  to  the  mifchief  which 
may  enfue. 

Nor  is  that  pradlitioner  wife  who,  faithlefs 
without  reafon  of  the  powers  of  his  art,  afcribes 
every  change  in  a diforder  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  which  he  therefore  dignifies  with  the 
title  of  a Divinity . 4The  practice  of  fuch  a 
perfon  cannot  but  be  weak  and  irrefolute,  and 
his  remedies  of  courfe  inert  and  ufelefs;  becaule 
his  principles  naturally  incline  him  to  rejedfc 
the  moll  powerful  and  efficacious  means  of 
cure,  as  being  too  great  difturbers  of  his  divine 
Archeus.  A practitioner,  embracing  that  opi- 
nion, is  unable  in  a dangerous  cafe  to  purfue 
with  a fteady  manly  boldnefs  that  method  of 
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treatment,  on  the  effects  of  which  his  almoft 
hopelefs  patient  mud  folely  depend  for  his  laft 
chance  of  recovery.  Such  a phyfician  would 
do  well  to  adopt  a different  opinion,  which  is 
much  better  eflablifhed  in  fad*;  and  learn 
that  the  efforts  of  nature,  which  are  for  the 
moil  part  l'alutary,  may  be  and  often  are  erro- 
neous in  many  refpeds.  Unhappy  at  lead  for 
his  patients,  if  experience  do  not  foon  convince 
him  of  this  important  truth,  and  remove  all 
ill-grounded  prejudices,  which  he  may  have 
blindly  entertained  againft  it. 


Let  us  fuppofe  for  a moment  fuch  an  ufelefs 
obferver  befide  the  bed  of  a plethoric  man, 
laboring  under  an  high  inflammatory  fever; 
and  although  the  excels  of  ftimulant  power 
arife  to  fuch  a height  as  to  threaten  an  ap- 
proaching phrenfy,  that  he  timidly  waits  in  the 
vain  expedation  of  a critical  fweat  or  the  dif- 
charge  of  a few  drops  of  blood  from  the  nofe, , 
till  in  a very  fhort  time  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes are  inflamed,  and  the  complaint  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  On  the  contrary  two 
or  three  timely  and  effedual  bleedings  might 
in  all  human  probability  have  warded  off  the 
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fatal  blow,  and  (to  ufe  the  language  oi-  an 
eminent  phyfician)  have  re-eftabliffied  his  pa- 
tient’s health,  tuto , «7fl,  & jucunde*.  Dr. 
Stahl  has  carried  the  dodtrine  of  the  autocrateia> 
or  the  natura  morborum  medicatrix , further  than 
moft  other  writers.  He  has  puftied  it  indeed 
to  fuch  a length,  as  greatly  to  injure  a fyftem 
of  medicine,  which  in  many  other  refpedts  is 
truly  valuable.  Hence  his  followers  are  re- 
markable for  the  feeblenefs  of  their  practice, 
negledting  through  needlefs  apprehenfions  the 
ufe  of  opium,  antimony,  the  peruvian  bark, 
and  many  other  of  our  moft  powerful  re- 
medies.— Several  great  men  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  medicine,  founders  of  particular 
fedts,  have  like  Dr.  Stahl  been  thought  juftly 
chargeable  with  timidity  j which  indeed  is  a 
fault  not  unfrequent  in  the  prefent  age,  fome- 
times  an  effedt  of  conftitution  merely,  but 
ofrener  of  ignorance  combined  with  humanity. 

VII.  It  is  a ferious  error  in  the  education  of 
a young  pradlitioner,  not  to  be  properly  in- 
formed concerning  the  Nature  and  Advantages 
of  Confultations  in  all  difficult  and  dangerous 
cafes.  From  ignorance  in  this  particular, 
many  learned  and  worthy  charadters  are  at  their 
firft  entrance  on  life  injured  and  loft  to  the 
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world,  in  confequence  of  fome  fuddcn  and  un- 
favorable termination  of  a difeafe,  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  which  they  were  not  aware  of. 
Here  their  reputation  might  have  remained 
unfullied,  if  an  able  and  experienced  phyfician 
had  been  called  in  to  their  affiftancej  for 
timely  advice  and  judicious  practice  might 
perhaps  have  preferved  the  life  of  the  patient, 
or  had  the  cafe  proved  incurable  or  even  fatal, 
no  blame  had  then  fallen  on  the  practitioner 
who  was  firft  confulted. 

On  the  other  hand  the  bad  eflfeCts  of  one 
great  and  notorious  error  of  practice,  efpecially 
if  in  a patient  of  diftinction,  are  often  not  to 
be  obviated  by  ten  years  clofe  application  to 
bufinefs,  and  in  fome  inftances  not  by  the  lyrd 
labor  of  a whole  life.  Inexperienced  practiti- 
oners mult  certainly  be  ignorant  of  a great 
number  of  cafes,  the  nature  arjd  cure  of  which 
nothing  but  time  and  obfervation  can  elucidate. 
And  yet  how  often  do  we  find,  in  the  mod 
alarming  cafes,  young  men  of  moderate  parts 
the  molt  arrogant  and  felf-fufficient  •,  and  at 
the  fame  time  daily  committing  the  molt  egre- 
gious and  often  fatal  blunders  ? Others  of 
a contrary  character,  who  are  poflefifed  of 
becoming  modefty  and  know  the 'great  im- 
portance 
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portancc  of  experience  to  the  fuccefsful  treat- 
ment of  difeafes,  are  cautious  and  confequently 
fafe  in  their  practice ; and  by  purfuing  a 
different  line  of  conduct,  fhun  the  errors  and 
miftakes  of  thofe,  who  are  averfe  to  confulta- 
tions.  But  if  the  pofitive  and  felf-conceited 
perfon  think,  that,  by  taking  upon  himfelf  the 
whole  management  of  a difficult  and  dangerous 
difeafe,  he  is  doing  his  patient  a kindnefs,  the 
event  may  too  often  convince  him  that  he  is 
grofly  miftaken. 

It  is  unhappy  for  mankind  to  over-rate  in 
idea  either  the  (kill  of  the  phyfician,  or  the 
powers  of  his  art.  In  both  cafes  the  dis- 
appointments, which  mud  unavoidably  follow, 
will  often  be  accompanied  with  diffatisfadlion. 
That  phyfician  ought  to  be  edeemed  among 
the  firft  and  bed,  not  who  vainly  boads  of 
infallibility,  but  whofe  judgment  is  the  moil 
corredt  and  extenfive,  and  whofe  pradtice  is  the 
moil  judicious  and  fuccefsful.  The  propriety 
and  even  neceffity  of  frequent  confutations 
among  phyficians  in  obfcure  and  dangerous 
complaints,  is  clear  and  felf-evident.  A prac- 
titioner of  ordinary  abilities  may  fometimes 
fugged  a valuable  hint  to  the  mod  able 
head.  This  is  averted  as  matter  of  fadt, 
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although  it  is  well  known  that  the  pride  of 
pre-eminence  will  on  fuch  occafions  difpofe 
ambitious  minds  to  prevaricate,  to  receive  the 
hint  with  cold  indifference,  and  fuggeft  fophif- 
tical  doubts,  but  feldom  to  acknowledge  with 
candor  the  advantages  which  they  may  have 
received  from  the  obfervations  of  another.  If 
fuperiors  even  may  profit  from  hints  given  by 
inferiors,  what  advantage,  when  the  cafe  is 
reverfed,  may  not  inferiors  expedt  to  reap  from 
the  judgment  of  fuperiors  ? How  often  may 
they  be  deterred  from  executing  with  rafhnefs, 
what  they  had  planned  in  ignorance. 

But  though  the  propriety  of  the  meafure  be 
fo  obvious,  how  averfe  do  we  find  many  prac- 
titioners to  adopt  it,  and  declare  their 
opinion  openly  in  its  favor  by  having  frequent 
recourfe  to  confultations  ? Gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  of  every  rank  fhould  be  defirous  of 
conferring  together  in  all  critical  and  dange- 
rous cafes,  and  particularly  whenever  it  may  be 
deemed  advifable  to  make  immediate  application 
of  fome  powerful,  but  hazardous  means  of 
relief. 

To  what  (hall  we  attribute  this  feeming 
^verfenefs  of  pradtitioners  to  confult  with  one 
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another  ? Are  they  fufpicious  without  caufe 
of  not  being  treated  with  candor  and  honor  ? 
Do  they  think  it  will  caft  a reflection  upon 
their  judgment?  Have  they  been  guilty  of 
fome  error  in  practice,  which  they  are  afraid  to 
have  canvafied  and  examined  ? Or  are  they  fo 
covetous  of  fame,  as  not  to  bear  without  un- 
eafinefs  the  thoughts  of  a rival  to  fhare  their 
fancied  fuccefs  ? If  thel'e  or  fuch  like  be  their 
diflualive  motives,  they  are  very  weak  and  in- 
conclufive  indeed.  This  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  the  ablelt  practitioners,  thofe  whofe 
treatment  of  difeafes  will  bell  bear  to  be  exa- 
mined, are  generally  the  molt  defirous  of 
holding  confutations.  Young  practitioners  in 
particular,  who  negleCt  to  confult  with 
others  of  greater  experience  and  authority,  if 
not  of  fupericr  judgment,  are  very  liable  from 
a few  unfuccelsful  calcs  to  be  materially  injured 
in  their  reputation,  although  their  treatment  of 
them  were  not  blameable  in  any  refpeCt. 

Whenever  a confultation  may  be  thought 
necefifary,  it  is  a dangerous  but  frequent  error 
to  delay  it  too  long,  till  there  is  no  opportunity 
left  of  rendering  any  real  fervice  to  the  patient; 
Often  too  when  a difficulty  occurs,  and  a point 
of  pradtice  arifes  of  great  moment  to  be  dil- 
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culled,  an  ignorant  practitioner  will  firft  decide 
abfolutely  concerning  it,  and  afterwards  call  a 
confultation,  when  the  critical  moment  of  fuc- 
cefs  is  paft.  In  this  melancholy  fituation  of 
the  patient,  the  confulting  phyfician  is  in  a dif- 
agreeable  dilemma  j for  fhould  he  find  on  inquiry 
any  grofs  neglcd  or  rafh  condud  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  practitioner,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
ad  properly  in  regard  to  both  parties.  If 
he  expofe  the  errors  of  the  one,  he  may  be 
thought  to  be  uncandid  and  fevere  • and  if  he 
conceal  them  by  aflerting  a falfehood,  another 
perfon  of  the  fame  family  may  afterwards 
fuffcr  from  the  like  pradice.  Candor,  hu- 
manity, and  good  fenfe  in  thefe  cafes  mull 
determine  according  to  circumltances  the  right 
line  of  condud,  which  ought  invariably  to  be 
purfued. 

Frequent  confutations  on  proper  occafions, 
where  praditioners  may  deliver  their  fenti- 
ments  with  freedom,  and  be  heard  with  candid 
impartiality,  will  ever  be  found  creditable  to 
themfelves  by  preventing  all  unjuft  afperfions 
on  their  charadcrs,  and  beneficial  to  the  public 
by  providing  mod  effedually  for  the  health 
and  fafety  of  individuals.  Much  weak  and 
rafh  pradice  would  by  this  means  be  happily 
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avoided,  and  fafe  and  efficacious  treatment 
adopted  in  its  (lead.  The  cuftoms  of  places 
mult  determine  the  decorum  of  confutations. 
One  would  fain  hope  too  that  honor  and 
honefty  would  forbid  that  abufe  of  them, 
which  indeed  has  too  often  manifefted  itfelf 
to  fuch  a degree,  as  greatly  to  defeat  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  the  inftitution. 

But  notwithftanding  the  many  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  confultations  among  men  of  libe- 
rality and  honor,  yet  where  phyficians  are 
unprincipled,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  not  on 
good  terms,  the  beneficial  effects  of  them  are 
generally  fruftrated.  In  fuch  cafes,  a con- 
futation is  often  injurious  to  the  patient,  and 
proves  a hinderance  to  his  recovery.  Each 
phyfician  is  then  afraid  of  the  other  j and  if 
one  propofe  a probable  but  powerful  means  of 
relief,"  the  other  will  fometimes  oppofe  it  im- 
mediately through  envy,  or  if  the  cafe  end 
unfavorably,  he  will  be  the  firft  to  aferibe  the 
failure  of  fuccefs  to  the  medicine  recommended 
1 by  his  opponent.  Thefe  confiderations  render 
phyficians  fo  fufpicious  of  each  other,  that 
i their  pradtice  is  often  weak  and  inefficacious; 
land  confequently  there  is  danger  lell  the 
► patient  ffiould  be  loft  for  want  ol  proper  me- 
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dical  afllftance.  Befides,  where  phyficians  of 
this  character  are  confulted  together,  if  they  do 
not  feel  themfelves  at  liberty  to  act  according  to 
their  judgment,  and  have  no  fear  of  any  feparate 
blame  falling  upon  themfelves,  neither  of  them 
may  be  anxious  to  a proper  degree  after  the 
fuccefs  of  the  practice.  In  all  fuch  unpleafant 
fituations,  one  able  and  experienced  phyfician 
is  undoubtedly  better  alone,  than  when  joined 
in  confutation,  where  there  is  no  candor,  no 
confidence,  no  honor — and  where  each  fufpect- 
ing  the  other,  prevents  any  thing  effectual  from 
being  done  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient’s 
health.  This  is  a ftatement  of  facts,  which  is  a 
difgrace  to  the  faculty,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
in  too  many  inffances  confirmed  in  truth. 

VIII.  Sefts  and  Divijions  among  phyficians 
have  ever  proved,  of  pernicious  confequence  to 
the  caufe  of  medicine.  They  have  promoted  a 
fpirit  of  contradiction,  and  prevented  a free 
communication  of  knowledge.  They  have 
difgraced  truth  itfelf,  by  victorioufly  adopting 
fallehood.  The  imagination,  fired  by  oppo- 
fition,  has  often  invented  fads  which  expe- 
rience was  unable  to  furnilh.  The  mind, 
meanly  ftruggling  in  dilpute  for  conqueft:  only, 
is  in  general  too  much  prejudiced  to  fubmit  to 
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the  plained  evidence  of  truth,  where  fophidry 
and  falfehood  are  able  to  dagger  its  authority. 
But  at  no  age  are  we  more  apt  to  be  led  into 
this  error  than  in  youth,  when  the  paffions  and 
afFedtions  are  warm  and  lively.  Nothing  can 
be  a greater  interruption  to  the  progrefs  of  his 
medical  dudies,  than  for  a young  man  to  be 
adluated  by  the  fpirit  of  a party.  He  is  then 
bound  down  by  laws  and  rules  prefcribed  by 
others,  from  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
depart,  without  drawing  upon  himfelf  their 
warmed  refentment.  In  this  fituation  he  mud 
abandon  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  and  under- 
danding,  unlefs  when  he  is  exerting  himfelf  in 
the  fupport  of  the  tenets  of  his  party,  whether 
thofe  tenets  be  true  or  falfe. 

Hence  the  leaders  of  fedts,  inflamed  with  the 
lawlefs  fpirit  of  oppofition,  have  fometimes 
been  hurried  away  by  their  ungovernable  paf- 
fions,  beyond  all  bounds  of  common  decency 
and  difcretion.  Out  of  many  notorious  exam- 
ples of  this  nature,  we  may  mention  the  dif- 
tinguifhed  fury  of  Paracelfus.  He  was  a man 
of  fenfe,  but  pofleffed  of  an  infupportable  fhare 
of  pride  and  ambition.  He  unhappily  in- 
volved himfelf  in  all  the  difficulties  and  trou- 
bles of  a fadlion.  He  formed  a party  of  em- 
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pirics  in  oppofition  to  the  regular  faculty,  and 
taught  his  followers  that  both  the  dodtrines 
and  pradtice  of  his  opponents  were  abfurd. 
He  had  a particular  averfion  to  the  ftudy  of 
Galen  and  Hippocrates,  whofe  writings,  as 
ufelefs  lumber,  he  ordered  to  be  publickly 
burnt.  Though  it  may  be  faid  in  favor  of 
this  as  well  as  other  fedts  of  empirics,  that 
they  earneftly  fought  after  efficacious  remedies, 
and  employed  them  with  iteadinefs  and  refolu- 
tion,  yet  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  not  a little  to 
the  difcredit  of  themfelves  and  the  abufe  of 
their  profeffion,  that  they  negledted  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy  and  the  hiftories  of  difeafes. 

From  this  caufe  too,  different  branches  of 
the  healing  art,  which  ought  undoubtedly  to 
have  been  cultivated  together,  have  been 
ftudied  feparately  by  different  fedts,  to  the 
great  abufe  of  the  free  liberty  of  inquiry,  and 
with  fignal  hinderance  to  the  progrefs  of 
medicine.  Hence  the  antient  noted  divifion  of 
phyficians  into  Galenifts  and  Chymifts,  and 
the  wild  extravagant  difputes  which  long  fub- 
fifted  between  them.  The  Chymifts  were  for 
the  moft  part  a bold  illiterate  let,  eager  in  the 
purfuit  of  adtive  remedies.  The  Galenifts 
were  in  general  more  learned,  their  pradtice 
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fafer,  but  lefs  efficacious.  The  very  imperfed 
ftate  of  their  theory  evidently  tended  to 
induce  timidity.  But  chymiftry  furnilhes  the 
phyfician  with  fo  many  of  his  moft  valuable 
remedies,  chat  it  is  indifputably  neceflary  ia 
his  education.  Hence  a proof  of  the  penetra- 
tion and  lagacity  of  the  great  Boerhaave,  who 
happily  put  a period  to  this  abfurd  divifion, 
and  afterwards  made  rapid  progrefs  in  the 
improvement  of  medicine,  by  uniting  the  labors 
of  the  two  contending  parties. 

The  free  fpirit  of  inquiry  among  the  learned, 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  fpirit  of  true 
liberty  among  a free  people.  If  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  ever  degenerate  into  the  fervile  in- 
terefted  fpirit  of  a fadion,  the  public  good 
muft  undoubtedly  fuffer.  In  like  manner  the 
caufe  of  learning  will  ever  be  injured,  when 
the  free  liberty  of  inquiry  degenerates  into  the 
mean  liberties  of  a fed:. 

IX.  The  frequent  Practice  among  the  faculty 
of  vending  JSIojirumsy  or  Quack-medtcines  of  no 
fuperior  virtue  to  others  of  a like  nature  in 
common  ufe,  argues  in  general  a narrow  con- 
traded  mind,  and  is  a diferedit  to  the  pro- 
feffion.  On  the  contrary,  if  a noftrum  be 

really 
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really  a new  and  important  difcovery,  and  its 
virtues  fully  eftablifhed  by  experience,  it  ought 
to  be  made  public  for  the  general  good  of 
fociety.  And  if  the  practitioner  who  firft 
difcovered  it  be  in  that  ftation  of  life,  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  divulge  his  noftrum  without  a 
recompenfe,  he  fhould  make  his  fituation 
known,  prove  indifputably  the  real  and  fupe- 
rior  efficacy  of  his  medicine,  and  then  he 
would  certainly  be  intitled  to  a public  reward, 
for  the  difcovery  of  a remedy  of  public  utility. 

This  is.  the  line  of  conduCt  which  ought  to 
be  purfued  by  men  of  liberal  principles.  In 
every  other  point  of  view,  the  conduCt  of 
practitioners  refpeCting  noftrums  is  for  the 
molt  part  reprehenfible.  For  if  the  medicine 
poflefs  little  or  no  virtue,  the  boafted  account 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  removal  of  diforders  is  a 
falfehood.  If  it  be  a medicine  in  common  ufe 
and  of  undoubted  efficacy,  but  in  a difguifed 
adulterated  ftate,  fuch  a praCtice  is  an  im- 
pofition  upon  the  public.  Hence  the  neceffity 
of  guarding  young  people  agamlt  all  fuch  low 
and  illiberal  conduCt;  and  if  once  they  imbibe 
juft  notions  on  the  fubjeCt,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  danger  afterwards  of  their  falling  into 
this  error, 
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With  refpeCt  to  the  public  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  mankind  are  too  much  dilpofed  to 
be  feverely  harlh  in  their  judgment  of  medical 
characters  from  fingle  inftances  of  unfuecefsfal 
practice.  Miftaking  their  true  intereft,  they 
are  likevvife  too  ready  to  load  a practitioner 
with  unmerited  praife  from  a fingle  cafe'  of 
unexpected  fuccefs.  By  fuch  procedure  they 
often  virtually  infliCt  a heavy  punifhment  upon 
themfelves,  by  unjuftly  degrading  the  character 
of  learned  and  wantonly  extolling  that  of 
illiterate  men.  A practitioner,  who  pretends 
to  be  poflefied  of  a noftrum  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  throws  out  an  ' artificial  bait,  which 
men  leize  with  eagernefs,  and  by  which  they 
are  often  unfortunately*  enfnared; 

Upon  the  bare  mention  of  a noftrum,  many, 
fuppofing  themfelves  afflicted  with  one  or  other 
of  thofe  numerous  complaints  for  which  it  is 
pretended  to  be  an  infallible  cure,  are  willing, 
provided  the  vender  be  a man  of  fenfe  and 
apparent  veracity,  to  make  trial  of  his  me- 
dicine. In  fome,  the  diforder,  fpecified  to  be 
cured,  is  at  once  obvious  and  incurable. — In 
fome,  nature  of  herfelf,  either  by  fudden  or  by 
flow  fuccefsful  efforts,  removes  the  complaint. 
The  dileafe  frequently  is  miftaken,  not  being 

what 
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what  it  is  fuppofed  j and  in  this  cafe  a common 
cold,  from  the  apprehenfions  of  the  patient 
and  the  fophiftry  of  the  practitioner,  has  often 
been  fuccefsfully  treated  under  the  exaggerated 
delcription  of  a deep  pulmonary  confump- 
tion. — The  crafty  empiric  may  fometimes  ad- 
minifter  his  noftrum  in  conjunction  with  valid 
eftablilhed  means  of  cure.  Here  hi*  remedy 
may  acquire  a reputation  by  report,  which  it 
never  merited  in  faCt. — Some  patients,  though 
they  may  have  received  no  benefit  from  the 
boafted  noftrum  of  the  empiric,  may  yet  obtain 
relief  afterwards  from  regular  practice.  Thefe, 
from  different  motives,  may  be  fometimes  pre- 
vented from  expofing  publickly  either  the  in- 
fignificancy  of  his  boaftings,  or  the  fallibility 
of  his  noftrum. — Others,  if  the  fecret  be  a 
mere  placebo,  (as  fecrets  often  are)  will  remain 
as  they  were,  neither  better  nor  worfe  for  the 
trial.  Kind  treatment  and  civility  may  even 
here  incline  in  his  favor*,  and  dilpofe  to  filence 

the 


* I have  known  patients  in  low  ciroumftances,  who  had 
received  prefents  from  quack-doftors  or  their  attendants, 
ready  to  aflert  the  groffeft  falfehoods.  One  poor  woman,  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  a deep  pulmonary  confumpticn,  allured  her 
friends  of  her  recovery ; her  cafe  was  frequently  advertifed 
in  the  public  papers  as  cured;  but  unfortunately  her  itinerant 
benefactor  had  not  left  the  town  a week  before  her  difiolution. 
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the  adive  tongue  of  reproach,  which  had  other- 
wife  been  exafperated  in  confequence  of  dif- 
appointed  hope. — Some,  although  materially 
injured  by  a noltrum,  may  befo  much  afhamed  of 
their  condud,  as  not  to  mention  the  injury 
which  they  have  received. 

Thus  various  caufes  unite  to  prevent  cenfure 
on  failure  of  fuccefs,  and  to  afford  in  fome 
cafes  of  favorable  termination  that  degree  of 
fame,  which,  though  moderate  in  itfelf,  may, 
by  being  fpread  with  induftry  and  fet  off  with 
oftentation,  prove  uncommon  and  extravagant 
in  its  influence,  not  only  upon  vulgar  minds, 
but  upon  others  both  of  found  fenfe  and  liberal 
education.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  if 
mankind  will  be  fo  lavifli  of  their  praife  from 
Tingle  inftances  of  uncertain  fuccefs,  they  mufl 
conflantly  be  in  danger  of  becoming  dupes  to 
their  own  blind  credulity.  A praditioner  of 
ordinary  abilities  and  impeded  education,  may 
fometimes  be  able  to  adduce  a few  accidental 
cafes  of  apparent  extraordinary  cures.  But  it 
is  not  meant  by  thefe  remarks  to  infinuate, 
that  every  vender  of  a noftrum  is  an  empiric, 
becaufe  we  know  on  the  contrary  that  there 
are  men  of  charader  and  experience,  who, 
(from  fome  motive  or  other  which  no  doubt  is 
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fatisfadlory  to  themfelves,)  may  think  it  proper 
for  a while  to  withhold  their  fecret  from  public 
fcrutiny.  It  is  however  to  be  wifhed,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  fociety,  that  the  fame  of 
medical  characters  might  not  be  determined  by 
chance  or  caprice-,  but  that  the  good  fenfe, 
induftry,  opportunities  of  improvement,  me- 
dical erudition,  and  general  fuccefs  of  a prac- 
titioner might  fix  a lading  damp  upon  his 
character,  and  be  the  true  ftandard  by  which 
men  are  to  judge  of  his  medical  abilities. 


FINIS, 


